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MADAME ADELAIDE RISTORI. 


So long as Shakspeare, Goldsmith, Corneille, 
Goethe, Schiller, Racine, and other dramatists 
are so universally read—so long as the human 
mind seeks entertainments and amusements— 
so long as man possesses a love for music, 
poetry, and oratory—so long as he possesses 
imitation, sympathy, affection, and love of art, 
so long will the theater, the opera, and the 
concert occupy a place in society. That 
there is any necessary connection between the 
drama and a low lewd life, we do not admit; 
but it is palpable that the theater, as conducted 
at the present day, almost everywhere, caters 
to perverted human nature. Contemplate the 
lascivious after-pieces, with their vulgar, bawdy, 
double entendres. Look at the ballet-dancers, 
with their immodest dresses and still more im- 
modest gestures. Listen to the vulgar slang of 
the half-drunken clown. Lop off the excres- 
cences, weed out the worthless parts, and what 
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would be left on the common theatrical stage ? 
Happily, now and then a moral, intellectual, 
and refined person, one who would do honor 
in any or every sphere of life, js to be found 
reflecting honor and sun-like radiance upon an 
otherwise decaying profession. We could 
name other ladies besides Madame Ristori who 
are believed to be of this description. But of 
the thousands who strut and blurt upon the 
boards, alas, how few there are who are not 
sadly perverted and hopelessly low! We say 


hopeless, knowing how strong the tendency 
downward is to those who are surrounded and 
impelled by such contaminating influences as 
pervade our play-houses. Look at the men 
play-actors. Who and what are they? Bloats, 
the majority of them. But this is not the 


place for a review of the theater. Let us look 
at Ristori. 


Behold a woman! Not a weakly, effemi- 
nate, helpless, sickly apology of a woman, but 
a vigorous, healthy woman of mature years. 
Aside from her art, aside from her education 
and acquirements, taken simply as a human 
being, she is a rare specimen of an actress. 

First, she is well; free from aches and pains. 


There is no whining, complaining, or unnec- 
essary fault-finding. Her vital powers are 


ample—a good stomach, large heart, ample 
lungs. Being healthy, kindly, and loving, 
she is in feeling, hopeful, youthful, and joyous. 


The general make-up is symmetrical—in body, 
brain, and feature. 


The brain is somewhat above the average in 
size, but the body is sufficient to support it, | 


and its contour is at once shapely and womanly. 


Instead of rising prominently at the crown, 
which is peculiar to‘most men, her head is 
highest in the region of Benevolence and in 
Veneration. That is a fine top-head; the 


organs in the moral and spiritual group are 
prominent. The social group, comprising 
friendship, love of children, of friends, of home, 
and of husband, is well evinced, precisely as it 
should be in a woman. 

The features, particularly from the nose up, 
are evidently like those of her father, whom 
she, no doubt, most resembles, and they seem 
to be massive and slightly masculine. Observe 
the very prominent nose, with something of 
the Roman in it, yet not enough to indicate 
belligerency. Observe the full and ample chin, 
the full lips and mouth, indicating vigor, 
strength, and affection. How prominently and 
evenly developed the entire forehead! Then 
note how well set and expressive the eye. It 
looks as though there were something above 
and behind it; and though the features be in 
perfect repose, such an eye would reveal the 
strong character of which it is the instrument. 
The head is broad at the temples between the 
ears, through Ideality, Constructiveness, and 
Sublimity, while Time, Tune, and Order are 
prominent. See how conspicuous the brow at 
Individuality, Size, Weight, Color, and Com- 
parison! Whata face tocut ix marble! Ris- 
tori hAs been true to nature and herself. Her 
parentage, birth, education, and training have 
all been in the line of life she now leads, con- 
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sequently there is a oneness in both organiza- 
tion and character such as we seldom meet, 
and there is a pointedness and concentration 
of mind and spirit which make her what she 
is—the queen of the drama. The following 
biographical sketch must conclude our descrip- 
tion of this gifted lady, whom weak and foolish 
people idolize. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Madame Adelaide Ristori, Marchioness Ca- 
pranica del Grillo, was born in 1826 at Civita di 
Friuli, which is on the border of northern 
Italy, between Venetia and Lombardy. Her 
parents were poor, and attached to a company 
of traveling comedians, called the Cavichi 
troupe. Her first appearance on the stage was 
at the very early age of two months, when she 
was introduced in a basket, in a play entitled 
“ New Year's Gifts.” In her fourth year she 
commenced to take child’s parts, which she 
continued to do until twelve years of age, 
when the celebrated actor and director Mon- 
calvo engaged her for soubrette réles, under 
whose managership she made her first appear- 
ance, in 1840, as “Francesca di Rimini,” in 
which character she achieved her first success 
and decided her future life. 

Mademoiselle Ristori then abandoned her 
wandering life, and joined a theatrical company 
playing under the especial patronage of the 
King of Sardinia (Charles Albert, the father of 
the present king), under the directorship of 
Gaetano Bazzi, and with the advice and assist- 
ance of an admirable actress and estimable 
woman, Madame Carlotta Marchiona, under 
whose guidance she progressed rapidly. 

In 1844, while at the theater of Livourne, 
Leghorn, Ristori may be said to have really 
commenced to establish her reputation in those 
wonderful creations which are now inseparably 
connected with her name as an accomplished 
actress. Henceforth her course was upward 
and onward to success. 

In 1846, however, a marked epoch in Mad- 
emoiselle Ristori’s life occurred. The Marquis 
Capranica del Grillo, the heir to one of the 
noblest Roman ducal families, became infatuat- 
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one ; but by chance Alexander Dumas, Eugene 
Scribe, and Jules Janin were present. On the 
next day the former wrote: “ Last night I was 
at the representation of ‘ Francesca di Rimini’ 
at the Salle Ventadour. I looked around the 
theater, but did not see Rachel. I beg that 
she will go and see how the death-scene is 
rformed.” M. Scribe called immediately on 
istori, and, in her absence, left his card, on 
which he inscribed: “Eugene Scribe, in ac- 
knowledgment of his admiration for Madame 
Ristori, and with thanks for the great pleasure 
he experienced last night.” Jules Janin was 
the most enthusiastic in her favor. “ Ristori 
Ristori!” he wrote, “she is the rage of the da i 
She is tragedy itself. She is comedy itself. 
She is the drama. She reigns—she governs— 
she commands, and the crowd obeys.” Her 
next appearance before a Parisian audience 
was in the more difficult part of “ Myrrha”—a 
part in which the actress, as the impersonation 
of unnatural crime, has very little of the sym- 
cay! of the audience. But Ristori, true to 
the Grecian ideal, represented the guilty hero- 
ine as beautiful, with a dignity A. grandeur 
almost divine, though the victim of unalterable 
fate. Her success was immense. The situa- 
tion which she represented was one which is 
so common in Grecian tragedies—in which is 
tem ar the conflict of the heart as moved by 
uman impulses, and the will as subject to 
destiny. She was no less successful as Mary 
Stuart, a character in which she was subject to 


| comparison with other artists who had made 


the part peculiarly theirown. But she created 
a new Mary Stuart, and her identity with the 
character was most complete. 

The first season ended on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. She gave thirty-six performances, the 

receipts of which amounted to half a 
million of francs. This success was so gratify- 
ing that she secured the theater for the three 
following years. During her residence in 
Paris she was the recipient of many generous 
testimonials of the estimation in which she 
was held by the most enlightened artists and 
literati of the country. 

Ristori has met with the greatest success in 
England, Spain, Germany, and Russia, and 
her arrival in this country naturally excited 
— expectations. Her first ae on the 

merican stage was made on Thursday even- 
ing, the 20th of September, in the réle of Medea, 
and her débat was a perfect ovation. She has 
since made her appearance in the characters 
of Judith, Elizabeth, Francesca di Rimini, 
Phedre, Myrrha, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mary 


. Stuart, Deborah, Lady Macbeth, Bianca, Nor- 


ed with the pretty young actress, and their mar- | 


riage was solemnized shortly afterward. But 
the young heir had not obtained the consent 
of his parents to a match which they consid- 
ered far below his station, and the consequence 
was a temporary estrangement between the 
families, which, happily, was soon restored. 
For a time succeeding her marriage Ristori 
withdrew from the stage, but returned to it as 
a tragic actress. Her success as a tragedian 
was not won in a single day. At first her im- 
personations in this new réle were not very 
successful, but she studied to overcome the 
obstacles in her way, and at last was rewarded 
with a complete triumph, which was accorded 
for the first time on the occasion of her ap- 
pearance in the character of “Francesca di 
Rimini,” at the Italian opera-house in Paris, 
on the occasion of the opening of the Hxposi- 
tion Universelle in May, 1855. The audience 
that greeted the débit was not a very large 


| suecessful in 
py, M. Legouve, wrote in her album, “ Rachel 





ma, and Semiramis, all with the greatest suc- 
cess. 


The character of Medea, in which Ristori 
made her first ap nce in this city, was a 
part refused b hel; but Ristori was so 
is part, that the author of the 


ied me; you have restored me to life.” 

Ristori has led an unblemished private life. 
Not even the breath of scandal has ever been 
raised against her. She is the mother of two 
interesting children, and is universally esteemed 
as a woman of piety and of generous instincts. 

Madame Ristori is about five feet five inches 
in height, well formed, and compactly built, 
yet with that delicacy of complexion which 
one usually finds associated with elevation of 
mind and excellence of character. Her eyes 
are dark, soft, and subdued naturally, although 
when under the inspiration of tragic represen- 
tation they glow with all the intensity of pas- 
sionate emotion. Off the stage, she appears 
the quiet, dignified, courteous, yet modest and 
unassuming woman. The adulation received 
wherever she has favored an audience with her 
unsurpassed personations, has failed to render 
her vain or in the least degree pompous. 
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ONCE MORE—WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


BY HON. JOHN NEAL. 


Is that education which unfits a man for the 
business of life? that which breaks down his 
health and obliges him to become a teacher or 
a professor, that he may propagate error, and 
perpetuate the very system, whereby he has 
become emasculated ? 

Is that education, which, under the name of 
accomplishment, enfeebles the understanding, 
dissipates the time, and interferes continually 
with more serious occupation? Let us have 
embellishment, if you will—we need it, every 
hour and at every turn ; let us have accomplish- 
ment, by all means, taking care that we do not 
misunderstand it for the business of life; 
unless we mean to be musicians or drawing- 
masters, linguists or riding-masters, profession- 
ally, which is making it a business, and a 
business worth follow.ng. In other words, as 
we can not hope to learn everything, or to be 
accomplished in everything, let us choose that 
for which we have most inclination, the incli- 
nation being almost always the evidence of 
inherent natural aptitude. 

“Are you not ashamed to play so well?” 
said Philip to Alexander, on hearing him blow 
the flute like a master. And the same — 
tion, substantially, might be propounded to 
many of the accomplished around us, who, with 
something better to do, have wasted their time 
upon trifles, not for exercise, not for the whole- 
some purpose of recreation—as Dr. Beecher 
split wood or fiddled, or Jeremy Bentham 
played the organ, or John Pierpont turned 
little ivory boxes—not with a due regard to 
the proportions that should always be taken 
into view, between one study and another, or 
one amusement and another, when we con- 
sider that we have only so much time allowed 
us here; that every breath, every pulsation, is 
counted and predetermined for us, and that, 
inasmuch as we can not hope to be omniscient, 
whatever may be our inclinations or advant- 
ages, we should be satisfied with reasonable 
acquisitions. 

t often happens that we ourselves do not 
know what we are good for. How, then, are 
others to know? Ask Phrenology. 

Most men have to go through a long course 
of blundering experiment, only to be disap- 
pointed, baffled, and humiliated at every 
change, while the few, the very few, with a 
strong decided proclivity, launch into the very 
career a phrenologist would have recom- 
mended. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO A CHOICE. 


We are tochoose for ourselves among all the 
arts and sciences, and all the accomplishments 
of life; and choose at our peril, or life is a 
failure, if not altogether, at least so far as we 
have misapplied our faculties and our time. 

How important, therefore, that we should 
understand ourselves; that we should know 
just what we are capable of, and what we are 
good for. And the sooner the better. 

But how are we to know this? By interro- 
gating Phrenology and Physiognomy, through 
the priesthood of these two sciences, and 
a ourselves, in the light of their experi- 
ence. I know of no other way. 


EDUCATED FOR AN EMERGENCY. 

There is a story in the old “ American 
Preceptor,” or in “ Webster's Third Part,” I 
forget which, not having seen either for sixty 
years, which may serve the pu of illus- 
tration. A vessel was wrec upon some 
island inhabited by savages, with a terrible 


“in the same way. 





reputation. A boat’s crew and a few passen- 
gers reached the shore—I give the substance of 
the story, and only from recollection, without 
remembering the words. The savages gather- 
ed about them with fierce countenances and 
lifted spears; and having made prisoners of 
the whole party, among whom were scholars, 
and naturalists, and learned men, were holdin 
a consultation together in a low voice, wi 
estures and looks not to be misunderstood. 
t this moment,a poor basket-maker, who 
happened to be among them, and who saw 
that they had no time to lose, if they hoped to 
conciliate the savages, began to make signs, 
which arrested their attention. First touching 
his head, then pointing to theirs, and then at a 
with of tall sedge not far off—he signified his 
esire to gather some of it. Curious to see what 
he wanted to do, they signified their assent, and 
he soon gathered an armful of the flags, out of 
which he wove a tall showy cap, like a helmet, 
and placed it upon the head of the chief per- 
sonage. He was delighted, and his followers 
were half crazy to see their leader crowned so 
adroitly, and so suddenly. The co uence 
was, that all the others, little and big, male and 
female, insisted on being capped and plumed 
The basket-maker had his 
hands full. But what became of the others? 
of the scholars, and learned men, the sailors, 
and the naturalist? They were all spared for 
the sake of the poor basket-maker, who per- 
suaded their captors that only a particular 
kind of sedge would answer his purpose, and 
that it would take all their time to hunt it up, 
if the manufacture was to be encouraged, and 
all the tribe furnished with caps. I dare say 
the story as I tell it now may be somewhat 
embellished, but as I have said before, it is the 
substance I am after, when I ask which of all 
this large party was the educated man? Of 
what use to all the others was all their learn- 
ing and all their experience? By happening 
to understand the business of basket-making, 
the uneducated basket-maker, who it may 
well be supposed could neither read nor write, 
was able to save not only his own life, but the 
lives of all the rest. So far, then, was he not 
the only educated man of the whole ?—educated, 
that is, for the emergency that had occurred. 
Do not understand me to recommend the 
business of basket-making to everybody, with- 
out regard to his inclinations or aptitude; or 
the amusement of basket-making, to the over- 
tasked theologian or professional man. No, 
indeed—not I—I should as soon think of 
recommending Latin and Greek, or the mathe- 
matics to everybody, either as a business, or by 
way of recreation. Of course, too, it will be 
seen at once that, under different circum- 
stances, any of the others, even the sailors, 
might turn out to be the educated, and the only 
educated persons among those castaways. 


ADVANTAGES OF MECHANICAL TRADE. 


Another little anecdote, and we shall be 
prepared for a definition, and then, perhaps, 
the question propounded at the outset will 
have answered itself. 

A vessel was captured by the Algerines and 
carried into port. On the prisoners being 
paraded before the Dey, they were severally 
questioned about their past lives and their 
occupations. 

One was asailmaker. The Dey ordered him 
off to the dockyard. Another was a cook, 
“Away with him to the bakery!” said His 
Highness ; another was a carpenter, another a 
shoemaker, each of whom was instantly pro- 
vided for. At last they came to a pale, ca- 
daverous-looking body, who, when questioned 
as to what he was good for, answered that his 
pursuits were sedentary. “ What kind of busi- 
ness is that?” said the Dey. On being an- 
swered through the interpeter or dragoman, 
that he made books, and wrote magazine sto- 





ries for a living, the Dey ordered him a pair 
of feather breeches and set him to hatching 
chickens. 

Of course, I shall not be understood to 
mean that everybody should learn everything, 
or that our unhappy author’s education was 
neers because he did not understand sail- 
making, nor the business of a pastry cook, 
nor that of a carpenter, or a shoemaker; I 
only mean to ask if, on the whole, a definition 
may not be supposed, and honestly accepted, 
whereby all the rest of the party might be 
shown to be educated men, while the book- 
wright was, for the time being at least, the wn- 
educated ? 

THE DEFINITION. 

To the question, therefore, which has been 
reiterated two or three times already, “ What 
is education ?” I answer, that only is education 
which best fits a man for the discharge of all 
his duties in life, his duty to God, to his fellow- 
men, and to himself. 

Tried by this standard, how little is there of 
education among those who are called the 
educated ! How little they know of themselves, 
how little of others, how much less of what 
may be ed as the business of life, 
whereby children are to be trained, families 
provided for,:and a worthy inheritance be- 
queathed to coming ages! What dreadful mis- 
takes are made by having our business, 
our studies, and our opinions chosen for us, 
so that the professions are over-crowded, 
and ambitious young men are satisfied with 
being lawyers, ur politicians, or doctors, or 

reachers, not because they have now, or ever 
oon predilection for either pursuit, but be- 
cause they are fitted for nothing else, want to 
be quatent and fashionable, and are, on the 
whole, rather proud of their helplessness, and 
small feet on dainty hands, and are not 
ashamed of being paupers—family paupers, at 
the best. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A PURSUIT. 


These considerations have now brought us 
to another stage of ourinquiry. As we cannot 
learn everything, and are not — able to 
choose for ourselves—to choose wisely, I mean 
—what are we to do, that our faculties may not 
run to waste ? that our talents, whether many or 
few, may not be buried in a napkin, only to be 
reproduced at the Great Day, when to have 
been “ too late” will pene | down upon our 
heads a retribution too terrible to be thought of. 

I answer. We are to study ourselves; and 
as I have said before, by the acknowledged 
lights of Phrenology and Physiognomy. Let 
us beware of undertaking too much. One 
step at a time is always enough; and one 
thing at a time, if by thing we me ge my 
serious occupation, such as — long con- 
tinued, and is fitted by the elective affinities to 
link itself with other cognate pursuits, like 

arts of a dislocated map, till the student 

mes a cyclopedia for himself, by a sort of 
spontaneous growth—supposing always that 
he does no violence to his own predilections, 
and is faithful to the suggestions of his under- 
standing and conscience. 


A MODEL 8CHOOL. 


And here let me give another very brief 
illustration. About five and forty years ago, 
Mr. Hill, an English barrister, son of the 
celebrated Rowland Hill, and the originator of 
cheap postage, set up a school at Bruce Castle, 
in England, where the scholars were encour- 
aged to sit in judgment on themselves, and to 
govern themselves as a community. Though 
everything was taught which was deemed 
indispensable and gentlemanly, at Harrow and 
Eton and other like institutions, there was no 
forcing, and no exclusive standard of scholar- 
ship. A young man was not obliged to be 
either a mathematician or a blockhead, as at 
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Yale, where John Pierpont himself passed for 
a nobody, because he fell behind with his 
demonstrations, or at West Point, or at the 
Naval Academy, as well as at Cambridge and 
Oxford, where not to be a mathematician was 
to be unfitted for all the best business of life, 
yet, under another aspect, almost everything 
was taught; for in addition to their common 
school studies, which, of course, were to be 

ursued without much reference to aptitude or 
inclination, the boys were encouraged to try 
their hands, out of school hours, upon anything 
they had a fancy for. 

Some betook themselves to whittling, and 
made kites, and cross-bows, built houses and 
boats; others to drawing or modeling in clay ; 
others to dancing, or swimming, or rowing, and 
so on, till it was found, first, that there were no 
idlers ; next, that constitutional preferences 
were continually declaring themselves, in a way 
not to be misunderstood ; and thirdly, that in 
all these different occupations there was a con- 
tinual reaching after the unattainable—in other 
words, after excellence, and a rivalry so gene- 
rous, that every boy in the school seemed to 
share in the triumph of his companions, what- 
ever might be the nature of their achieve- 
ments. There seemed to be little or no jeal- 
ousy, or heart-burning; but inasmuch, as even 
the dullest and slowest were always found to 
be good for something, and often capable of 
doing, in some way, what many of the bright- 
est and cleverest could not do, all were 
encouraged and strengthened into self-respect 
and self-reliance. 

PHRENOLOGY APPLIED UNAWARES. 


Here we have the great leading principles of 
Phrenology reduced to practice; and that 
unintentionally, by aman, who, with all his vast 
comprehensiveness and foresight, had never 
made himself acquainted with Phrenology, or, 
at any rate, who had no idea of working out 
the great problems involved in that science, at 
Bruce Castle. And yet he did all this—and 
most effectually, so that the demonstration, 
though quite overlooked at the time, was 
complete and satisfactory to all who had made 
themselves acquainted with the system. 

But how did he manage to stifle the instincts 
of jealousy, and to bring about such a feeling 
of brotherhood ? Simply by having many stand- 
ards of excellence, instead of one. 

For example. The boy who wrote Latin 
verses would receive a certificate with a num- 
ber upon it, corresponding to the degree of 
excellence. Another would have a similar 
certificate for good behavior, for reading, writ- 
ing, or arithmetic ; another for boat-building, 
another for playing the flute, another for gym- 
nastics, etc., etc. 

At the end of a month, all these items were 
added together, and as it was quite certain that 
no scholar would carry off the prizes in morals 
and manners, in languages and mathematics, 
in horsemanship and rowing, every one had a 
chance of being first in something; and as a 
matter of fact, almost every one proved to be 
first in something—if it were only at cricket, 
or in manifestations of bodily strength, or 
swiftness of foot. 

Superadded ‘to all this, however, was a 
system of self-government, which contributed 
to the growth of their conscientiousness and 
self-respect day by day. 

Courts of inquiry were organized ; judges 
or advocates and prosecutors appointed—or 
chosen, suthen~and all offenses against morals 
or manners, or against what was understood 
as the common law of the school, were patiently 
tried, and upon conviction, the parties were 
fined, and the fines were deducted from the 
merit marks of the month or quarter, according 
to circumstances. 

This beautiful system—so wise in itself, and 
80 satisfactory in its results, year after year, has 








been suffered to die out, probably on account 
of the death or absence of the originator. 
But something of its inherent vitality may 
still exist there as here. 

THE ROUND-HILL SCHOOL. 


It was introduced at Round Hill in this 
country, and the book, which the Messrs. 
Hills (brothers) published, giving the details of, 
their system, ought to be in the hands of all 
our reformers and philanthropists, for the 
authors gave me two or three hundred copies 
for distribution, which I sent home while I 
was in England and had scattered “ broadcast,” 
as Mr. Everett would say, East, West, North, 
and South, all over the land. 

But the Round-Hill Institution is no more; 
and although it did wonders for a time, I have 
had no opportunity of verifying there what I 
know happened over sea; nor do I know how 


| much of the system was adopted, nor whether 


it was abandoned or improved upon here. 
But this I do know—that the Bruce Castle 
system ought to be substantially the ground- 
work of all our school education, from the 
lowest to the highest; for in no other way can 
the youth of our present generation ever be- 
come acquainted with themselves, before they. 


| are old enough to study Phrenology—or Physi- 


ognomy, which, after all, includes Phrenolo; 
so far as its external evidences are concerned, 
and lies within reach of all, without much 
regard to their ages, or qualifications, or oppor- 
tunities. 

THE INEVITABLE RECOURSE. 

But if all our institutions of learning are so 
pitiably deficient ; if our systems of education 
are so preposterous, and if there is no such 
school now upon the face of the earth as the 
Hills established at Bruce Castle—what are we 
to do? 

We are to try our hands at self-education. 
But how ? 

In the first place, we are to make up our 
minds—we are to satisfy ourselves, once for 
all, about the meaning of the word education. 
Would it be education for a fisherman to be 
familiar with Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew? or 
with the laws of versification? If he were a 
whaler, to be sure, with a plenty of leisure and a 
long voyage before him, he might be encouraged 
—or if not encouraged, allowed—to study He- 
brew or logarithms, if he had a fancy for either ; 
provided, nevertheless, that he had first learned 
all that would be a help to him in the business 
of whale-fishing—navigation, for example, 
geography, and the relation of demand and 
supply, at least of spermaceti, in all the mar- 
kets of the world; just as Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith, might be indulged in 
studying fifteen or twenty different languages, 
after he had learnt all that could be of use to 
him in shoeing horses or tiring wheels—so 
long as he stuck to the forge and anvil. O1 
how much advantage would it be to a shoe- 
maker to write poetry, to the neglect of his 
proper business, like Robert Bloomfield ? And 
yet, if he had leisure, and a sincere relish for 
poetry, like Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, why 
should he not be encouraged? It might pro- 
long his life, and make him a better shoemaker, 
by making him a happier man. We are to 
cultivate all our faculties, we are to cherish all 
our wholesome propensities, if we can, that is, if 
we have time for such self-indulgence, without 
sacrificing higher purposes. therwise, we 
are to subordinate even our aptitudes and pref- 
erences to the great business of life. 

SOUND COUNSEL. 

2ndly. We are to get introduced to our- 
selves, by studying Phrenology to begin with. 
But how? 

If you happen to find yourself in New York, 
drop into Fowler & Wells, and get a chart ot 
your character; buy a phrenological cast of the 





| ance had been cowardice. 





life-size, with the or, carefully marked and 
the groups colored, if such a thing is to be had. 
3rdly. You must have a copy of the “ New 
Physiognomy,” by 8. R. Wells, and study it 
carefully—I do not say read it—for the same 
reason that I would not say read a treatise on 
fluxions; but I say, study it carefully and 
patiently. 
4thly. Subscribe for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and readit every month. This will 
keep you prepared, or booked up, as they have 
it on change, for whatever new discoveries 
may be made. 
5thly. If you can not afford all this, even for 
so worthy an object as self-education, or ir 
our circumstances will not allow you to visit 
New York, then go to the best practical phre- 
nologist ge can hear of, and get your head 
examined, and then call together two or three 
friends who may be disposed to put them- 
selves in training, and send for the book 
and the JouRNAL, by mutual .contribution. 
After which, you will soon find out what 
you are capable of, and may “att accord- 
ingly. For your encouragement, allow me 
to mention a little circumstance which oc- 
curred more than forty years ago. I had an ex- 
amination, by Deville, of the Strand, London, 
who told me that I wanted firmness, or,rather, 
that the organ of Firmness was deficient, or 
undeveloped. Nobody had ever suspected this 
before. I had often shown great firmness, and 
was even thought obstinate by some of my 
dearest friends. Nevertheless, I knew better ; 
I had always had my misgivings, when great 
perseverance was called for, though I often 
persisted, under the most discouraging cireum- 
stances, till there were those who thought they 
knew me best, who used to say that one might 
as well undertake to turn the sun from its 
course with a straw, as me from any purpose I 
had once deliberately entered upon. And yet, 
if Deville was to be believed—if Phrenology 
was true, I wanted jfirmness/ Deville was 
right! My perseverance was owing to the ac- 
tion of other organs—to self-esteem—to appro- 
bativeness—to the dread I had of myself ; bor I 
distrusted myself; I knew my own weakness, 
and often persevered, long after I wanted to 
ive up, just as I have struck a bully when I 
elt pale and my teeth almost chattered, be- 
cause I had not a tenth part of the personal 
courage that others gave me credit for, when, 
as a matter of fact, I was afraid of myself— 
afraid to be ~_ my lest, upon after 
self-examination, might find that my forbear- 
And what has been 
the result? At this moment I have a large 
development of Firmness, a bunch half the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, just where Deville found a 
smooth, plain surface, at the time I speak of. 
But enough ; what I have said about your 
JOURNAL, and about Mr. Wells’s book, must have 
taken ye by surprise; but knowing what I 
do, and believing what I do, I could not with- 
hold what I believe to be the only means 
within reach for those who desire to educate 
themselves in the best possible way, in the short- 
est possible time, and the least possible cost. 
Conclusion of the whole. Bearin mind, istl 
that what our young people are now, that will 
= country be, after a few years. Hence their 
uty. 
2dly. That most people spend the ater 
= of their lives in a course of blundering, 
azardous, and costly experiment, while trying 
to find out what they are good 
words, what they are capable of. 
3dly. That if we would know the truth of 
ourselves, we must interrogate Phrenology, 
and follow out her teachings, as we would a 
course of religious training, after we had once 
become satisfied of the truth. And, 
4thly. That the more we do, the more we 
may. Q. E. D. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 





THE MIND. 


Wirurn the brain lie mighty powers, 
If rightly used on earth, 

Which the immortal soul endows 
With an imperial worth. 


But if perverted be those powers 
To weak and selfish ends, 

*T were better for this world of ours 
If thou hadst never been. 


Bridle thy selfish, sinful thoughts, 
And tightly hold the rein, 

For earnest zeal and faithful prayer 
The wildest passions tame. 


High in the dome is prayer and faith, 
Should they not guide the soul ? 
While Conscientiousness holds place, 
Each organ to control. Mary E. B. 


n> oD ee 


OBBYING A PRESENTIMENT. 


A youne lawyer, who had chambers in the 
Temple, had a nodding acquaintance with 
an old gentleman living on the same stair- 
case, The old man was a wealthy old bach- 
elor, and had a place in the country, to which 
he went for a week every Easter. His servants 
had charge of the place while he was away— 
an old married couple who had lived with him 
for twenty-seven years, and were types of the 
fine old English domestic. One Easter Tues- 
day the young lawyer was astonished to find 
the old gentleman on his Temple staircase, 
and made some remark about it. The old 
man asked him into his room, and said he had 
received a fearful shock. He had gone down, 
as usual, to his country place, had been 
received with intense cordiality, had found his 
dinner cooked to perfection, and everything 
as it had been from the beginning. When the 
cloth was removed, his faithful butler put his 
bottle of port on the table, and made the 
customary inquiries about master’s health, 
hoped master was not fatigued by the journey, 
had enjoyed his cutlet, and so on. The old 
gentleman was left alone, his hand was on the 
neck of the bottle of port, when it suddenly 
flashed across his mind, “ Here I am, a lonely 
old man; no one cares for me: there is 
no one here to help me if anything should 
happen to me. What if my old servant and 
his wife have been cheating and robbing me 
all this time? What if they want to get rid of 
me and have poisoned this bottle of wine ?” 
The idea took hold of him so strongly that he 
could not touch his port. When the man 
came in again, he said he did not feel well, 
would have a cup of tea; no, he would have a 
glass of water and go to bed. In the morning 
he rang his bell, but no one answered. He got 
up, found his way down stairs ; the house was 
empty—his two faithful old servants had 
vanished. And when he came to look further, 





he found that his cellar, which ought to have 
contained two or three thousand pounds’ worth 
of wine, was empty, and the bottle they had 
brought him the last night was poisoned.— 
TIondon Cornhill Magazine. 
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THE FREE AGENT! 


— 


MAN, 


“ THE world is what we make it.” Each one 
of its denizens has to a great extent his destiny 
in his own hands. Fate is but a relic of 
heathenism, cherished by some in these days 
of metaphysical enlightenment. We can, if 
we will, control our own circumstances, and 
we do. There are men who say that they are 
obliged to do this or that by the mere force of 
concurrent events, and that it is impossible to 
avoid a particular result. In one respect, this 
is a virtual rejection of a great principle of 
human being—man’s free agency. To say, 
“ T am a creature of circumstance,” is substan- 
tially declaring myself a feather in the breeze 
—a cork in the stream—a machine—a mere 
walking and talking automaton. It is to 
declare myself an irresponsible entity, a slave 
of fate. Away with such reflections—they 
are unworthy of aman! No, there is no man 
sunk so low in moral depravity, so hemmed 
in by brutalizing surroundings, who does 
not arrogate to himself individuality of opin- 
ion, individuality of interest, and a certain 
degree of independence of action. This 
would be best manifested by the attempt 
to restrict his liberty of action, or to con- 
vince him of weakness and servility. Go 
to the thief in prison and say to him, “ Poor 
fellow, you are here by the absolute concur- 
rence of events.” He will answer, “ Get out! 
Iam here for stealing a thousand dollars, which 
I preferred to take in that way rather than to 
earn it by honest effort.” The whole Scripture 
record, from Genesis to Revelation, abounds 
with evidences both illustrative and argument- 
ative of man’s free agency; the Spirit of God 
is given man, when he has made choice of 
the good, to aid him in carrying out his reso- 
lution. Man is held accountable for his acts, 
by his Maker, only on the ground of his 
individual will, and it is only so that he could 
be held responsible by a just God. Reason 
and Revelation are here in perfect correspond- 
ence. 

Apart from the sphere of religion, men 
universally acknowledge their independence of 
choice. We daily hear men saying, “ If I had 
done so and so, as I had opportunity, instead 
of doing as I have done, I would have secured 
such and such results ;” thus perceiving and 
testifying to the freedom of choice which they 
possess. We at times hesitate long on the 
threshold of some undertaking, which we deem 
important, before coming to a determination, 
feeling that we hold results in our hands ; and 
if our election is unfortunate in the results 
obtained, our intelligence does not suggest to 
us that Providence is against us, but that our 
failure is attributable to some carelessness or 
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oversight on our own part. Providence is 
against nobody. God and nature fight only 
against those who take up arms against God 
and nature, and refuse to be governed by the 
laws which regulate the universe. St. James 
enunciates this idea when he says, “ Let no 
man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God; for God can not be tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth he any man, but every man 
is tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed.” This of his own lust indicates 
the man’s individuality of action. Things in 
nature, as ascertained by man, work by fixed 
laws, and can it be that man, the noblest work 
of God, is less considered than the mere herb 
or beast? Our reason and our experience 
indignantly answer No! We are conscious of 
the ability to attain to a higher degree of © 
happiness than our present condition recog- 
nizes ; and that by a closer conformity to the 
apparent rules and regulations which govern 
human being. We are not surprised when 
informed that this or that man is healthy and 
vigorous, when we know he is judicious in the 
choice of his food and prudent in his mental 
and physical exercises. To be healthy, we 
must live healthfully, avoiding extremes in all 
things. As with the physical man, so with the 
spiritual man. There will be health and vigor 
of mind and spirit in proportion as we observe 
the laws which govern spiritual being. To 
obtain a knowledge of these laws, we must 
study the Book of revelation and the book of 
nature, the former especially, and cull there- 
from what is “ written for our learning.” 
H. 8. D. 
=» em 


VENTILATING A Car.—Prof. Hamilton, the 
horse tamer, of Hagerstown, Indiana, is an 
original genius, and as fond of a joke as he is 
of fresh air. The other day on the train going 
home from Cincinnati, he tried to raise a win- 
dow in the car where he was sitting, and could 
not move it. He called the conductor to assist 
him, but with no better result. Instantly he 
knocked the pane of glass out with his cane, 
saying, “ Now we will have a little fresh air.” 
“ Sir,” said the conductor, “ you must pay for 
that.” “How much?” asked the professor. 
“One dollar,” answered the conductor. Prof. 
Hamilton passed him a two dollar bill. The 
conductor was about to hand back a dollar in 
change, when the cool tamer of wild animals 
quietly said: “Never mind, I'll take another 
pane,” and with another stroke of his cane let 


God’s atmosphere in through a second window. 
“ Well,” exclaimed the conductor, “you can’t 
have any more at that price. It’s not first 
cost. ” 


[In the present improved modes of construct- 
ing railway there would seem to be 
little to complain of. The facilities for ventila- 
tion certainly appear sufficient, but the trouble 
generally is, that after a car has been running 
a little while, the ventilating apparatus be- 
comes unman ble. To obtain a breath of 
fresh, cool air for ourself and our panting fel- 
low-travelers, we have more than once tugged 
at a window sash, and found it either immov- 
able or so tight as to require unusual effort to 
raise it.] 
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On Pbhosiology. 


anne 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the haman body 
sbould guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life .—Cadanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea tv. 6. 


AN APPBHAL TO SEXTONS. 


O sextons of our churches—who light the fires and gas, 

Remember we are mortals! and that all flesh is grass ; 

Ilave mercy on our noses, and turn the gas screws tight- 
ly— 

If you would have us come to church and learn to walk 
uprightly. 

We know you sweep and dust the churches; at least we 
suppose £o— 

But sometimes we are skeptical when the dust flies in 
our nose 80; 

We know your salary'’s small — that in all sorts of 
weather 

You come and go, through rain or snow, for many days 
together; 

But, sextons, O forgive us! if now we dare to mention, 

That air costs nothing, and demands your most profound 
attention. 

It raps against the window panes, in pity on the people; 

It never sleeps, but as it sweeps and roars above the 
steeple, 

It wonders how the sexton can the audience so stifle ; 

It screams out loud and lustily that murder is no trifle— 

To breathe each other's breath (and none are sweet as 
roses )— 

Breath scrofulous, breath feverish, that oft regales our 
noses 

Some firty (mes a minute, while we in church are sit- 
ting, 

Gasping and yawning, fidgeting, our thoughts from ser- 
mon flitting. 

O sextons! you are certainly the blindest, queerest fel- 
lows, 

If not aware that all our lungsare simply human bellows, 

By which the fire of life is kept both bright and strongly 
blazing. 

Then how can bellows blow, if there's no air to raise "em. 

Ilave mercy on us, sextons, and do Ict down the windows, 

Or else we'll be quite well inclined to deem you worse 
than Hindoos. 

Air is to us as necessary as milk is to a baby, 

We can not live without it—sextons can, it may be. 

If we can’t breathe, what care we for Apollos— 

Pau! speaks in vain, for we arc all somnoles ; 

What cloquence can reach a sinner when he’s soundly 
sleeping ? 

He heeds no solemn warning—no friend who may be 
weeping. 

Let down the window, sexton! see how the preacher 
brightens 

With thoughts that breathe and words that burn! now 
scathes, and now enlightens ; 

Behold the thoughtless waken, no longer wait and falter, 

But listening to those brilliant words resolve their lives 
to alter. OBSERVER. 
By one who has suffered for want of breath, 
And who does not care to choke to death. 


A 


HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS 


BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, M.D. 


To be well is to be happy, and to be happy 
is to be virtuous. The corollary deducible from 
this axiom is, that ill health produces unhappi- 
ness and leads to misery and vice. This is 
equally true of individuals and communitigs— 
single. families, villages, cities, and states. It has 
been well said that “the sources of fever and 
crime are identical,” in other words, that a people, 





community, or family exposed to general causes 
of ill-health will be found careless, reckless, in- 
different to order and virtue, and hence prone to 
misdeeds. 

Take for instance a single household with every 
member in the enjoyment of robust strength, 
good appetites and digestion, sound sleep, and 
not afraid of exercise and open air ; such will, as 
a general rule, be good-natured, free from de- 
pression, ready to participate in any good work, 
agreeable in social life, industrious, and hence 
prosperous, minding their own business, and 
therefore virtuous. On the contrary, how differ- 
ent, in almost every one of these particulars, are 
those with whom sound health is the exception 
and not therule! Even when a single individual 
in a family is sickly, and requires more attention 
than the others, how does it detract not only 
from his or her comfort and ability, but from 
those of every othef member of the household 
having the least interest in the invalid! A re- 
straint, greater or less, is thereby placed upon all 
in health—their freedom of action is curtailed, 
and their natures, réstricted of their usual exer- 
cise, find vent in irritable tempers, restless de- 
portment, and discomfort to themselves and others, 
only to be avoided by that rare virtue, rigid self- 
control. 

It is therefore a duty for every one to keep well, 
to avoid whatever may produce sickness, not only 
for their own sake, but that of those upon whom 
they must be dependent in case of illness. In 
proportion to the number sick in a family, are al! 
these discomforts increased and aggravated ; and 
it is easy to see that in a family in which the time 
and attention of one half the members are 
demanded for the nursing of the other half, the 
affairs of all must be more or less disarranged 
and neglected, and evils, more or less serious, 
of a moral as well as physical character, must 
ensue. 

How to keep well is therefore a most important 
study for every individual, whether in a private 
or family relation; and in a brief series of 
articles it is proposed to present a few plain 
facts and illustrations, relating to some of the 
more frequent and manifest causes of ill-health, 
prevalent in the households of our land, and to 
point out the means of avoiding much of the sick- 
ness which prevails ; in other words, How to keep 
the doctor out of the house. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, that every 
animal on the surface of the globe is dependent 
for its life upon two things, which are always 
immediately and absolutely essential—without 
which it can not live. These are Air and Pood. 
There are two other influences, which, though not 
essential to animal life, are necessary for the main- 
tenance of good health and a vigorous, active 
existence, viz., Light and Exercise. 

These will be treated of in the order thus given : 

Ist, Air. The very first action of an animal on 
being ushered into independent existence is to 
inhale a portion of the great ocean of air which 
surrounds the globe. This ocean is estimated to 
be not less than forty miles in depth, and at the 
bottom of it we are placed, so that its whole 
weight, known to be about fifteen pounds upon 
every square inch of the earth’s surface, may be 
exerted to force its way into the deepest recesses 
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of the lungs. The instant that the mouth of a 
new-born animal is exposed to the air, the press- 
ure of the latter is exerted upon it, and by the 
expansion of the chest a certain volume rushes 
in and enters deep into its organism, and this 
action is continued at the average rate of eighteen 
times a minute, until the last moment of life. 

This single fact is of itself sufficient to prove to 
even the most thoughtless, that the air which sur- 
rounds us is of the first consequence to life, and 
that its purity is of essential importance to 
health. While in theory these truths may be 
universally admitted, in practice there are few 
facts so generally disregarded. It is remarkable 
that only within a comparatively recent period in 
the history of science have the mutual relations 
of the air and the body become fully understood. 
As late as 1665 it was stated, ia a discourse on 
Respiration, by the President of the College of 
Physicians of London, himself a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, that, “ it is not to this day known, 
or concluded on among physicians, nor to be done 
either, how the action is managed by nature, or 
for what use it is.” 

In the infancy of physiological science we can 
admit this statement of the then ignorance of 
physicians on this important subject, but we can 
not so easily forgive the temerity of the assertion, 
that this item of knowledge was never to be 
acquired, which is evidently the meaning of the 
above words, quoted from Pepys’ Memoirs. 
Now, every school boy and girl, whose teacher 
has had the good sense to instruct them in the 
elements of Anatomy and Physiology, knows 
“how the action of respiration is managed by 
nature,” and “for what use it is.” 

We know that the action of the chest in taking 
in and throwing out air is on precisely the same 
principle as that of the bellows in blowing a 
fire. We expand the chest, as we pull apart the 
sides of the bellows, by muscular force, and the 
vacuum thus created enables the air to force its 
way in by its own pressure, through the mou-h 
and nostrils in the one case, and through the 
valve and nozzle in the other. The chest, like 
the bellows, becomes thus filled with air, which 
is forced out again after it has done its work iu- 
side ; the chest is reduced in size by muscular 
contraction, and the air forced out, just as we 
force it from the bellows by pressing its sides 
together. 

The amount of air inhaled at each cxpansion of 
the chest averages about one pint, and we there- 
fore imbibe eightven pints each m‘hute, or 1,030 
pints every hour, making about fifty hoga- 
heads every twenty-four hours. This great amouat 
is necessary for every human being of average 
age, to sustain his life and health. 

Can any one believe that this enormous 
amount of air is taken into the body in such a 
continual stream without some exceedingly im- 
portant work to perform? And what is that 
work? For what purpose does the atmosphere, 
without any thought or care on our part, force 
its way down deep into our living frames? Surely 
it must be for something more than the merc 
pleasurable sensation of breathing, which, with a 
different construction (like that of the fish, for 
instance), we might never have known, and would 
therefore not have missed. 
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The answer to this question is, in truth, con- 
nected with the very existence of our lives from 
moment to moment. Let any one attempt to 
close bis mouth and nostrils for thirty seconds, 
and he will realize how essential is every single 
act of breathing to his comfort, to say nothing of 
his existence. 

In proportion to the importance of this question 
has been the depth of the knowledge of chemis- 
try and physiology necessary for its answer; but 
modern science has fully unraveled the great 
secret which, less than two centuries ago, it was 
thought never would be revealed, and we can now 
give the solution in a few words. 

The principal objects of the atmosphere, in its 
relation to animals, are two, viz. : 

First. The conversion of the food into blood.. 

Second. The continual purification of the blood. 

There is another result of respiration, which, 
though quite as important as these, may be 
called secondary, inasmuch as it flows, as it were, 
from the second one above mentioned ; it is, the 
maintenance of the warmtH of the body. 

These general results of inhalation of the 
atmosphere which surrounds us in limitless 
abundance, will be hereafter considered more 
in detail, and we conclude this article with this 
double axiom : 


The air was made for the lungs, and the lungs 
were made for the air, as certainly as the eye for 
the light, and the light for the eye, and it is as 
absurd as it is unnatural to separate them. 


so oo 


Musica NatrionaLtry.—Among the nations 
of antiquity, the people of Judea were, per- 
haps, the greatest cultivators of music. Their 
temple worship was on the largest scale of 
musical magnificence; and for that worship 
they had the two most magnificent instruments 
known to antiquity—the trumpet and the harp. 
In later times, the horn is the instrument of 
the Swiss and Tyrolese mountaineers. Its long 
and wild modulations, its powerful tones, and 
its sweet and melancholy simplicity, make it 
the congenial instrument of loftiness, solitude, 
and the life of shepherds. The guitar is the 
natural instrument of a people like those of the 
Peninsula—the piano like those of England 
and America, The lightness, yet tenderness of 
a guitar, its depth of harmony, yet elegance of 

«touch, its delicacy of tone, yet power of expres- 
sion, adapt it to a race of men who love pleas- 
ure, yet hate to toil in its pursuit. 

The rich genius of Ireland has transmitted 
to us some of the noblest strains in the world. 
But they are essentially strains of the harp— 
the modulations of a hand straying at will 
among a rich profusion of sounds, and inspir- 
ing them.with taste, feeling, and beauty. 

The violin is Italian in its birth, its powers, 
and its style—subtile, sweet, and brilliant— 
more immediately dependent on the mind 
than any other instrument—inferior to the 
voice in vividness, and superior to all else in 
tone, flexibility, and grace. The violin has a 
soul, and that soul is Italian.— Watson’s Art 
Journal. 





Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happtest of their kind— 
“Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their belugs blend. — Thomson, 








OUR NEIGHBOR—WHO IS HE? 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


THAT's what we would like toknow. “Who 
is our neighbor?” and what are we expected 
to render up to him as our quota of the great 
“internal revenue” system of every-day life? 
In the country, everybody is supposed to be 
your neighbor, as far as you can see the smoke 
curling up from red-brick chimney tops or 
hear the cheerful sound of Sabbath-bells; in 
the city, the man that lives next door to you 
has no title to the name, for ten to one you 
know no more about him than you do about 
the Emperor of China. Is it the man who 
leaves his card at our front door once in a 
twelvemonth, and invites us to a party once 
in eighteen? Or is it the woman who “ runs 
in” with her knitting and repertoire of scandal 
so perniciously often, that, contrary to the 
established rules of cause and effect, it seems 
as if she “runs out” again only one half as 
frequently? Is it the people who are forever 
watching our proceedings from the half-closed 
slats of their Venetian shutters—who practice 
the private detective system, and know to an 
ounce how much mutton you consume, whether 
you eat fish on Fridays, and how often your 
cook enjoys a “ Sunday out?” Oris it the good 
soul who comes to tell you, in a spirit of the 
greatest kindness and affection, that deacon So 
and So thinks you little short of a heathen 
because you attend divine service only once a 
day instead of twice, and that Mrs. Faultfind 
says you really ought to give up wearing that 
old suit that looks as if it might have come out 
of the Ark? 

After all, we don’t think that good Samar- 
itan, who figured in the early dawn of the 
Christian centuries, deserved so much credit. 


It was only subscribing to a charitable institu- | 


tion in embryo, and contributing a little oil 
and wine. Oil and wine don’t cost much now- 
a-days, and charitable institutions are thicker 
than hops; but who can describe the amount 
of moral and mental heroism it takes to endure 
the neighbor of modern times, who is perpetu- 
ally touching you up on the sorest points and 
overturning your most cherished projects and 
tormenting you with a dull repetition of plati- 
tudes, until you are ready to say with poor 
Rebekah, “I am weary of my life!” 

Are we not all uncredited “ good Samaritans” 
to a certain degree? If not, then there is no 
such thing as poetical justice in the world. 

“Do be neighborly!” says the representa- 
tive man or woman of this irritating class of 
society, which, freely translated, means “ Do 
give up all your originality and individuality, 
and yield yourself a. meek sacrifice to their 
claims.” It means that you should hold your- 
self in readiness to be invaded at all times and 











seasons—that you give up your delicious book 
or no less delicious revery to “ drop in socially” 
and hear about the children’s measles and the 
price of tallow, starch, and candles—that you 
trim yourself off exactly according to their 
pattern, and attire yourself, figuratively speak- 
ing, precisely to their key-note ! 

No! better far a cheerful and contented ex- 
istence in the Owhyhee Islands, where, at 
least, you can preserve your identity, un- 
troubled by the vague doubt “ whether I be I” 
—which assailed the old woman famed in 
nursery lore—than this state of “ neighborly” 
servitude. Better a crust of bread in your own 
garret, with your old coat worn in your own 
way, than a banquet which imperatively in- 
volves a surrender of your pet characteristics, - 
and a clanking of allegorical chains.. 

If one could only reduce society to an asso- 
ciation, and pay in one’s quarterly dues to be 
rid of the false and hollow things, what sum 
of money would be too formidable to purchase 
peaceable exemption? But, alas! no such 
compromise can be effected. We must pay, in 
our own selves—in the precious portions of our 
lives that can not be coined or minted. My 
neighbor is a conscienceless vampyre, who is 
content to prey upon humanity alone! Like 
Shylock, nothing but his “ pound of flesh” will 
satisfy him! 

Again, there are no clearly defined limits to 
endurance. My neighbor is to me what the 
ocean was to King Canute, and there is no 
more help for me than there was for his Saxon 
majesty! What do I owe him? How far am I 
to sacrifice my own rights and possessions to 
his? How am I to discriminate between my 
neighbor and the herd of social impostors that 
sail under the same colors? If he comes to 
me, seedy and importunate, and wants, in a 
husky whisper, to borrow five dollars (which 
he is certain of being able to repay next week), 
am I to ignore the fact that he has done the 
same thing half a dozen times before, without 
the least symptom of reimbursement, and lend 
him the five dollars, thereby nipping the ten- 
der bud of a new hat for myself? And if he 
comes the next week and wants five more, 
what then? Or, supposing me to be a woman 
and a housekeeper, am I obliged to get out 
my best china, and rub up my nicest silver, 
and sacrifice all manner of light biscuit and 

amber jelly and fragrant oolong to the social 
Moloch, once in so often? Shall I give up all 
my nicely planned morning, and let baking, 
washing, and mending go at loose ends, during 
all the weary hours that these tyrants choose 
to exact from me? I may declare stoutly that 
I won’t, but then I know that’s all mere empty 
sound and fury! When next my neighbor 
comes in her panoply of bonnet, shawl, and 
card-case, I shall go meekly down and lay my 
head under the Juggernaut wheels just the 
same as ever! 

Slavery is not entirely abolished just yet! 
I am a slave, and so are you, unsuspecting 
reader, and Congress don’t recognize our rights 
to relief! 
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Our social life is just at present slightly 
tinctured with the universal essence of hum- 
bug, and we confess to a rabid desire for Re- 
construction. We should like to shake “ Our 
Neighbor” into his proper place—to keep 
meddling gossips at a distance, and set weari- 
some twaddlers at defiance, and boldly assert 
our own individual privileges. Our Neighbor 
should be the poor and suffering who have 
fallen by the wayside; has not the Saviour 
himself spoken it? he should be the weak- 
hearted and struggling in the great strife of ex- 
istence—the bereaved and desolate! We need 
such neighbors as this, to keep alive the char- 
ity and tenderness that God implanted in our 
hearts. We need neighbors whose natures 
are congenial with our own—whose noble 
qualities excite our affectionate emulation— 
who are not afraid totell us our faults and 
virtues alike, and who will love us and trust us 
through good and ill report! Not mere “ fair- 
weather” neighbors, who guage us by money 
and rank, but strong, true hearts on which we 
may lean without fear of wearying or changing 
the steadfast support! Have not we all one 
such neighbor, to whom we may confide our 
troubles and carry our trials, confident of help 
and tenderness? And when we ask ourselves, 
“What is my duty toward my neighbor?” can 
we do better than remember what He was to 
the blind and the mained, the poor and the 
outcast ? 

If we were all just such neighbors as God 
meant us to be, what a cosy, comfortable sort 
of world this would be to live in! There 
would be no quarreling, no discord, no petty 
jarring of the sweet bells of humanity! But 
just so long as I coax up my little selfishness, 
and he indulges his darling egotism, so long 
will my neighbor and I secretly yawn over 
each other's dullness and grumble, sotto voce, at 
the social arrangements that bring us into per- 
petual contact! And we shall both be to blame, 
avd there will be no help for either of us! 


ee eee 
“POREVER THINE.” 


BY H. M. @. 


“ Fonrver thine,” whate’er this heart betide, 
“ Forever thine,” where’er our lot be cast ; 

Fate that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love till life itself be past. 


The world may wrong us—we will brave its hate ; 
False friends may change, and falser hopes decline ; 
Though bowed by cankering care, we'll smile at fate, 


Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am thine. 


Forever thine, when circling years have spread 
Time's snowy blossoms o'er thy placid brow, 
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PORTRAIT OF REV. F. MAHONY—“ FATHER PROUT.” 
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He was evidently social in his 
tendencies; strongly appreciative 
of the good things of the table, and 
disposed to fraternize with those 
who did not look upon life from 
the restricted stand-point of the 
probationist. There was, in his 
opinion, something worth living 
for in this world, much of happi- 
ness to be experienced and af- 
forded, and all things considered, 
he was one who would seek to 
live, not as an ascetic, but well 
and happily. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Rev. Francis Mahony, better 
known as “ Father Prout,” whose 
death in Paris was recently an- 
nounced, was a remarkable charac- 
ter. He was born in Cork, Ireland, 
and received his education at the 
hands of the Jesuits in France, but 
he cared less for religion than 
literature, and to the latter he 
mainly devoted his life. He soon 
became a leading member of that 
curious body known as Bohemians, 
his pungent wit and marvelous 
facility in writing giving him ready 
access to magazines and public 





REV. F. MAHONY—“ FATHER PROUT.” 


TuIs countenance beamed with good humor. 
There was a vein of the jolly closely interwoven 








When youth's rich glow its purple light is fled, 

And lilies bloom where roses flourish now. 
Say! shall I love thy fading beauty less, 

Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine ? 
No! come what will, thy steadfast truth I'll bless, 

In youth, in age, thine own, forever thine ' 


Forever thine at evening's dewy hour, 
When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline ; 
When balmiest odors from each closing flower 
Are breathing round me, thine, forever thine! 
> i> 
He who never changed an opinion, never 
corrected any of his errors. 





with his mental and moral organization. His 
imagination was extensive and varied, as indi- 
cated by the wide-spread head in the regions 
of Ideality, Sublimity, Causality, and Mirthful- 
ness. He could live in his thoughts and imag- 
inations, and enjoy himself. 

His nature was evidently an emotional and 
sensitive one, deeply impressed with a high 
sense of honor and integrity, and at all times 
alive to the claims of truth and propriety; but 
his Caution was not so influential as to cast a 
shadow over his love of the humorous, and to 
check his tendencies to an indulgence in the 
laughter provoking. His Benevolence was large, 
leading him to active charity, yet he would 
look upon poverty, squalor, and rags through 
the telescope of a good-nature, radiating 
warmth and cheerfulness. 

He possessed large Hope, which gave to his 
disposition that earnestness of happy expecta- 
tion which seemed to shed sunbeams where- 
ever he went. 

Possessing a large intellect, he appreciated 
keenly the merits-of literature. There would 
be breadth and depth of thought in his compo- 
sition—sound sense, sharpness, and the logic 
of utility in his sayings. 

His head had considerable breadth in the 
region of Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, 
showing that he was politic, shrewd, and eco- 
nomical, not caring to waste his time, or make 
any expenditure of mental or physical effort 
without its conducing to some substantial re- 
sult. 








journals. 

He made his home in Paris, where his slash- 
ing Irish wit and rollicking Irish humor made 
him the nucleus of a large circle of admirers. 
His animal spirits were so exuberant, that when 
he got a chance to exercise his wit, his hitting 
was reckless. He lived by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the poets and wits of classical 
antiquity, and showed great ingenuity in taste- 
ful or whimsical applications of quotations to 
the occasion of the hour. But he had higher 
claims to the favorable regard of his cotem- 
poraries. Though not a great original genius, 
he was a genuine humorist in his own peculiar 
way, an able champion of the liberal cause in 
politics, social ethics, and religion, a pleasant 
comrade, and a man of genial, kindly temper. 

The greater portion of his life’s labors took 
the form of letters published in the London 
Daily News and Globe, wherein for twenty 
years he discussed the passing topics of the 
day. He was for a time a regular contributors 
to “ Fraser’s Magazine,” in which his spirited 
and witty articles, written in the interest of the 
Tories, gained much popularity. Here he came 
into opposition with such liberal writers as 
Tom Moore and Sydney Smith, at whom his 
criticisms were aimed somewhat sharply, but 
whom he afterward learned to esteem and de- 
fend. It was most natural that he should 
single out “Tom Moore,” the pet Irish poet 
and jester of the hostile party, for the object of 
his most particular attentions. A more mag- 
nificent literary joke was never conceived by 
mischief-loving wits than his critical essay on 
“ The Rogueries of Tom Moore,” in which he 
gravely and indignantly accused that minstrel 
of having stolen his most popular songs from 
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the French, Italian, Latin, and Greek originals, 
whereof true copies, ascribed to several half- 
forgotten authors, were supplied by the dexter- 
ity of Father Prout. This skill in the versifi- 
cation of different languages, though not very 
remarkable, considering the practice of our 
classical schools, was employed by Mahony 
with such an amusing effect in producing sey- 
eral versions of the most familiar ballads, that 
none of his performances are more likely to be 
kept in recollection. “ The Groves of Blarney,” 
“ Judy Callaghan,” and other popular composi- 
tions of his native Ireland, as well as the am- 
atory lyrics of Moore, were thus disguised in 
the picked phrases of Catullus and Pindar, of 
Béranger and Ariosto, till the Muses of all na- 
tions seemed dancing a jig in a motley mas- 
querade. 

His pseudonym of “ Father Prout” was one of 
his own invention. His “ Reliques of Father 
Prout,” began in “ Fraser’s Magazine” in 1834, 
collected into a volume in 1836, and reprinted 
in England in 1860, were a characteristic series 
of humorous sketches and learned disquisitions 
which met with great success, though they 
contained a great amount of nonsense, and 
many of the allusions have now lost their in- 
terest by the change of circumstances and of 
the public mind in thirty years since the Prout 
Papers were written. 

He is described by an English biographer as 
a little elderly man, with an intellectual head, 
whose keen bluish eyes had a queer way of 
locking up sharply over the rims of his spec- 
tacles ; his peculiarities made him a notorious 
person in Parisian society. He was “a club- 
able man” as well as a skilled theologian; a 
song-writer and a profound Latinist, a gossip- 
ing old man and a companion of wild royster- 
ers. He was also an indefatigable traveler 
and a linguist. He composed verses in vari- 
ous languages, wrote much on all sorts of 
subjects, and died in newspaper harness in 
Paris at the age of sixty-one, and has left a 
bright trace of his presence behind him in quit- 
ting this duller world. 

a 


NoveL Funerat Rite—The Pall Mal- 
Gazette says: “ The Queen’s late huntsman was 
buried at Sunninghill. Lord Colville, the 
noble master of the buckhounds, Major-Gen- 
eral Hood, Major-General Seymour, and Col- 
onel R. H. Vyse met the body at the church. 
The favorite hunter of the deceased was shot 
previous to the funeral, and the ears of the 
animal were placed upon his coffin when in 
the grave and buried with him. A large num- 
ber of the neighboring gentry were present at 
the funeral.” 

[We should infer from the above that some 
of the heathenish practices of India had been 
imported and grafted upon the remnant of the 
old English customs. ] 


A COUNSEL being questioned by a judge to 
know “for whom he was concerned,” replied, 
“T am concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff, 
but I am employed by the defendant.” 
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THOMAS HUGHES. 


Tuts excellent profile of the noted Liberal 
evinces among other things the following: 

A ready appreciation of facts, a clear percep- 
tion of the material, a sound judgment, a 
mind remarkable for its critical acuteness, 
a ready appreciation of men and measures, a 
steady determination, a firmness which is not 
easily shaken, a feeling of self-reliance, and a 
solid, utilitarian practicality. 

We would not consider him a great talker, 
nor at all disposed to prolixity of speech or 
copiousness of diction. He is one who, when 
fully bent upon an undertaking, can scarcely 
be checked or put down in his course. 

He has a strongly social nature, a deep ap- 
preciation of domestic ties, and of the relations 
of the home to the state or nation. He has 
strong moral feelings, particularly in the direc- 
tion of Benevolence. The brain large at the 
base, and well-supported by a good physique, 
renders him vigorous and thorough in the ac- 
complishment of his purposes. The nose is a 
strong one. It impresses one with the idea of 
solidity, power, and indomitability. He is 
patriotic, strongly appreciating the ties of home 
and country, and rather inclined to make much 
of the place and the nation of which he is a 
native. The arch of the top-head is a fine one, 
showing strong sympathy with religious things, 
and a nature deeply pervaded with moral and 
religious truth. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas Hughes, well known as the author 
of “Tom Brown’s School-Days,” etc., and at 
present member of Parliament for the district 
of Lambeth, London, was born at Uffington, 
Berkshire, England, in 1823, being the second 
son of John Hughes, Esq., of Downington 
Priory, Newbury, in that county. He was 
educated at Rugby under the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold, and at Oriel College, Oxford. In 1845 
he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
subsequently that of Master of Arts. Having 
decided to embrace the legal profession, he 
entered, as a student, Lincoln’s Inn; in 1848 he 
was called to the bar, and afterward practiced 
as a barrister, though social and political ques- 
tions appear to have possessed greater charms 
for him than the solution of legal problems. 

In 1856 he gave to the world “ Tom Brown’s 
School-Days,” the publication of which, at the 





age of thirty-three, elevated him at once toa 
high position in English literature. In 1858 
he published “The Scouring of the White 
Horse,” and in 1861 “ Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
which have also won a world-wide reputation. 
He was a frequent contributor to the peri- 
odical literature of the day, and edited for 
English readers editions of ‘“ Whitmore’s 
Poems” and “ The Biglow Papers.” 

In all his writings and speeches, Mr. Hughes 
was the firm friend and advocate of the work- 
ing-men of London. The science of political 
economy was then comparatively unknown to 
the great bulk of the community. Many em- 
ployers would recognize only such economical 
truths as told against the employed, who in 
their turn regarded with suspicion and dislike 
a science which was repeatedly used as a 
weapon against them. It was Mr. Hughes’ aim 
to remove this feeling, to show to working-men 
that instead of denouncing political economy, 
they should make themselves acquainted with 
its principles, and turn the knowledge thus ob- 
tained to the advancement of their own inter- 
ests and welfare. 


At one period of his life he lived almost 
among London working-men, and was in con- 
stant and close social intercourse with many 
of the foremost leaders of the co-operative 
movement; and this insight into the routine of 
the working-class life was of immense advant- 
age to him in his advocacy of their cause. 
He was a powerful defender of the working- 
class trade organizations, and in 1862, at the 
Glasgow Congress of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, during a discussion on “strikes” and 
“trades unions,” made an eloquent and earnest 
defense of that system—and he has since, at 
various times, expressed his views on the same 
subject in several of the leading periodicals of 
London. In 1866, Mr. Hughes was induced to 
stand as candidate for member of Parliament 
for Lambeth. His constant advocacy of their 
cause had tended to make him extremely pop- 
ular, and no sooner was it known that “Tom” 
Hughes had consented to stand as candidate, 
than every working-man seemed ready for 
action. There was no money spent in bribery, 
no free :public houses opened, no paid commit- 
tee men, as is generally the case in English 
elections, but the working-men had set their 
minds on electing “Tom” Hughes; the can- 
vassing was all done by them gratuitously, and 
Mr. Hughes was elected member for Lambeth 
without a farthing of expense to himself. No 
doubt Mr. Hughes owed his election in part to 
the popularity of his books and to his quiet 
and unostentatious labors for the benefit of the 
working-classes of England. It was a fair ad- 
vantage, however, and one that should not be 
grudged to him. The confidence of the people 
gained by Mr. Hughes is well shown in the 
following lines, which were sung in the streets 
of Lambeth at the time of his election: 

‘* Now, it’s not alone your book, Tom, 
Straightforward, pure, and true, 


Nor your kind and firmly look, Tom, 
That won our hearts to you. 
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Nor yet alone that in the fight 
You've fearless been and strong, 
To help the poor man to his right, 
To strive against the wrong. 
. * . * * > 
Those count for much, I know, Tom, 
But there’s something stronger, too— 
You've trusted us—and so, Tom, 
We'll show that we'll trust you.” 

Mr. Hughes has long been an able and au- 
thentic literary champion of “ Muscular Chris- 
tianity,” which he has both preached and prac- 
ticed from his youth up. In all his works he has 
magnificently expounded and illustrated its 
doctrines ; and his deeds in private have been 
no less earnest and useful in establishing them. 
A few years ago, in connection with a few 
friends, he established a Working-Man’s Col- 
lege in Bloomsbury, London. In this college 
Mr. Hughes was the inspirer of a gymnastic 
department, which has been found of the 
greatest advantage to the pupils. He is 
said to be an ardent admirer of the gloves, 
although he is a detester of the prize ring, and 
does not disdain to take a“ round” or two when 
he calls to look at the gymnastic department 
of the college. 

We can not altogether pass over without re- 
mark his many expressions of good-will toward 
America. He has shown that the staunchest 
English patriotism is consistent with a cordial 
affection for the citizens of our own country, 
whose mighty struggle he watched in a sym- 
pathizing spirit. From the preface of the 
“Biglow Papers,” edited by him in 1859, we 
select a few choice sentences, written a year 
before the election of President Lincoln, and 
no American need to be told that the man who 
could pen such lines could not be otherwise 
than a firm friend to the United States. 

“Greece had her Aristophanes; Rome her 
Juvenal ; France her Rabelais, her Moliere, her 
Voltaire; Germany her Jean Paul, her Heine; 
England her Swift, her Thackeray, and America 
her Lowell. g 
masters of satire the author of the ‘ Biglow 


Papers’ holds his own place, distinct from each 
and all. 
first time, and is capable of understanding it, 
has received a new sensation. In Lowell, the 
American mind has for the first time flowered 
out into thoroughly original genius. For real 
unmistakable genius, for that glorious fu.iness 
of power which knocks a man down at a blow 
for sheer admiration, and then makes him rush 
into the arms of the knocker-down, and swear 
eternal friendship with him for sheer delight, 
the ‘ Biglow Papers’ stand alone. * * "3 
It is satisfactory, indeed, to think that Mr. 
Lowell's shafts have already, in a great meas- 
ure, ceased to be required, or would have to be 
aimed at other bull’s eyes. The servility of 
the Northern States to the South, which 
twelve years ago raised his indignation, has 
well-nigh ceased to be. The vital importance 
of the slavery question is now thoroughly 
recognized by the great Republican party, 
which, I trust, is year by year advancing 
toward an assured victory.” 

One of the first voices raised in England to 
cheer us was the voice of Thomas Hughes; on 
the platform, in the lecture-room, in the draw- 
ing-room, and through the columns of the 
magazines he has ever bravely and powerfully 
sustained our cause, and even now he is heard 


> 





The man who reads the book for the | 





appealing to his countrymen and entreating 
them to seize the greatest opportunity that will 
ever be given of making stronger the bands 
which tie them to the American people. At 
a meeting in London last April, for the purpose 
of promoting the “ Freedmen’s Aid Society,” 
Mr. Hughes gave utterance to these noble 
words : 


“ But there is another reason why we should 
come forward on this occasion heartily and 
warmly, and that is the extraordinary impor- 
tance of a cordial alliance between the two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to the future 
of mankind. It does seem to me that two 
great nations, possessing and glorying in the 
same traditions and the same history, struggling 
at this minute with the same trials, both politi- 
cal and social, and animated, I trust, by the 
same hopes—I say it does seem to me that two 
such peoples as these, enjoying too, as they do, 
the freest institutions that ever have obtained 
in great nations upon the face of the earth, 
should go forward, not with jealousy, not with 
distrust of any kind, but with a cordial and 
rational wish to advance civilization and 
Christianity over the whole of this earth, and, 
as far as peaceful efforts can do it, to impart to 
all down-trodden people, and to all people who 
are in need of them, the glorious ideas of free- 
dom, and the glorious hopes, which we who 
speak the English tongue in all climates of the 
world possess and enjoy—I do think that we 
ought to be stirred up to great exertions in this 
matter. I do think that when we look at the 
grand, the magnificent way in which the 
Americans have met their own great trial, 
English men’s and women’s hearts ought to 
be warmed toward them, and that we should 
show, as emphatically as we possibly can, our 
deep respect and reverence for the work which 
they have done, and the way in which they 
have done it.” 


Willingly will every American echo back 
the shout raised by the working-men of Lon- 
don of “ Glorious Tom Hughes!’ That name 
will never be forgotten by a country who 
know full well how to appreciate the noble 


| deeds performed in its darkest hour. 
By the side of all these great 


Mr. Hughes is of medium height, neither slen- 


| der nor stout, with a ruddy, genial, earnest face, 


whiskers of sandy hue at the side, and altogether 
having a look of ample health, vigor, elasticity, 
kindliness, intelligence, and success. He is 
said to be no orator. His style is quiet, simple, 
colloquial, full of point—not a word too much. 
He often hesitates, stumbles, gets into a maze, 
and comes out backward. He speaks only 
when he has got something to say, and he is a 
man whom the people always welcome upon 
their platforms and listen to with attention. 
Ife is no demagogue; he stands aloof from the 
vain turmoil of common political agitation ; he 
does not set class against class, or appeal to 
the narrow prejudices and interests of one por- 
tion of the community to disparage and con- 
temn the others. His chief aim, on the con- 
trary, is to foster those sentiments of mutual 
respect and kindness among them all, without 


| which the freest political institutions are but 


means of mischief. 

The reports which reach us daily from Eng- 
land indicate great activity on the part of the 
“reformers,” and “Tom” Hughes is not the 
man, at such times, to be “ off duty.” 





Steer.—A gentleman writing to a New 
York paper from Storkville, N. Y., recently, 
says: “ The following very strange and anom- 
alous circumstances have just transpired in 
our community. Mr. Gabriel Ellis, a flourish-’ 
ing d s merchant, had frequently re- 
marked that he could sit up three weeks with- 
out any detriment to his health; and that 
after the expiration of that time he could go to 
sleep, and sleep without waking until the loss 
was made up. He was led to believe this fact 
from experiments made on a small scale.» In 
the early part of February he sold out his store 
and invested the capital thus raised in a farm, 
which gave him leisure; and in compliance 
with the wishes of several scientific gentle- 
men, he began on the 11th day of February to 
abstain from sleep. Gentlemen sat up by turns 
to satisfy themselves of his strange faculty, and 
to preclude the possibility of being accused of 
momentary snatches of sleep, he would read 
audibly all night long, and keep his feet 
all day—watched all the while at his own 
request. He would comment in a clear, for- 
cible, and intellectual manner upon what 
he read—deploring the heartlessness of 
“ Tago,” laughing at the imitable drollery and 
humor of the “ Army Straggler,” etc. On the 
16th day of March, at the urgent solicitation of 
friends, he went to sleep for the first time, and 
did not wake until the ninth day of the present 
month. 

He expressed the opinion that he could stay 
awake a year, and then sleep in proportion, 
without injuring his constitution. He never 
gets sleepy until he closes his eyes and resigns 
himself to slumber, at which time he gets 
asleep almost instantly, without regard-to the 
noise or excitement around him. 


Periodicity is the order of nature. This 
order can not be reversed or long violated with- 
out fatal consequences. The eccentric re- 
ferred to above may stand the racket a 
little while, but he would soon fetch up 
in an insane asylum, or sleep to wake no 
more. This going a long time without sleep 
may be classed with other strange feats, such, 
‘for example, as going a long time without 
food, and then gorging. All such experiments 
are fool-hardy, and a challenge to the Almighty. 
We have night and day, summer and winter, 
a time for sleep and repose, and a time for work 
and study. We must conform to all the ordi- 
nances of God, or suffer, sooner or later, the 
inevitable conse quences of their violation. 


To give brilliancy to the eyes, shut them 
early at night, and open them early in the 
morning ; let the mind be constantly intent on 
the acquisition of human knowledge, or in the 
exercisa of benevolent feelings. This will 
scarcely ever fail to impart to the eyes an in- 
telligent and amiable expression. 

A WEATHER InpicaTor.—A very cheap and 
reliable barometer may be made by mingling 
two drachms of camphor, half drachm of pure 
saltpeter, half drachm of muriate of ammonia, 
and two ounces of proof spirits in a glass tube 
or narrow phial. In dry weather the solution 
will remain clear. On the approach of change 
minute stars will rise up in the liquid; while 
stormy weather will be indicated by a very 
disturbed condition of the chemical combina- 
tion. 
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Religious Department, 


“ The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Gr bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind,” 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; é 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shal! the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 





TO MY MOTHER. 
BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 


I know thou art Safe in the mansion of peace 
Thy gracious Redeemer has given ; 

Then why should I weep at thy spirit’s release, 
Since thou are accepted in heaven ? 

Thou hast left us, and gone to thy dwelling above, 
Where sorrow and grief can not come ; 

Thou hast sought and obtained a bright mansion of love, 
And angels have welcomed thee home. 

Thou art gone to that land where they need not the sun 
To banish the shades of the night; 

Where God, the all-seeing, omnipotent one, 
Ts the life, and the heat, and the light. 

“ And there is no night there,” for darkness and gloom 
Can not enter that far-away sphere, 

Where daybeams celestial forever illume, 
And summer encircles the year. 

I never beheld thee, dear Mother, these eyes 
Having barely been oped to the light, 

Ere thou hadst in fondness looked up to the skies, 
And thy spirit had taken its flight ; 

Yet, oh! I believe thou didst gaze upon me 
With a fondness that could not be told, 

Ere heaven had opened its portals to thee, 
Or thy form had grown lifeless and cold. 

I love thee, dear Mother; and well do I know 
I shall freely partake of thy love, 

When, no longer a pilgrim and stranger below, 
I shall go to be with thee above. 

Grown weary of life, of its cares and its woes, 
My fathcr has gone to abide 

With thee, in that land where no blast ever blows, 
And is sleeping in peace at thy side. 

And some of thy offspring, in life’s early morn, 
Were doomed like the flowers to fade; 

And now they lie, wrapt in a slumber forlorn, 
Near the spot where thy ashes are laid ; 

And I, too, am coming to join thee at last, 
(All my sins and my follies forgiven,) 

When life with its cares and its suff*rings is past, 
And will view thee the first time in heaven. 


_—— <P oo 


THE HEAVENLY CHRONOMETERS. 
A NEW YEAR'S SERMON. 


BY REV. B. J. sETTELHEIDM. 


Text: “ And let them be for signs, and for seasons, 

and for days, and for years.” —Gen. i. 14. 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

THE heavens and the magnificent display of 
the starry host have at 111 times been appealed 
to as the highest testimony to the existence of 
a Creator, as wise as h. is omnipotent. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firm- 
ament showeth forth his handy work,” is not 
only an axiom of Revelation, but an intuitive 
truth to every thinking mind. Who,inacalm 
unciouded night, can lift up his eyes and gaze 





at the immense canopy spread above, studded 
with millions of twinkling lights, the lesser of- 
ficered by the greater, all brigaded in groups, 
on parade—as it were—before their general, the 
moon, riding majestically over the vast arena, 
“telling the number of the stars, and calling 
them all by their names ;” who can behold that 
thronging host, all living, moving, shining, 
dazzling, crossing each other’s path, and yet al- 
ways in their right place, none impeding the 
other ; who, adding to the wonders of the night 
the continuous display of the greater luminary 
of the day, shedding down light and life on 
this lower world, can avoid becoming conscious 
of his own insignificance, or resist the inmost 
persuasion that there must be a Being of im- 
mense power and wisdom to control and har- 
monize such countless hosts of vast worlds ? 
THE UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 

But greater still than this array of marvels 
painted on the sky is the argument drawn from 
the mathematical relations which the heavenly 
bodies sustain among themselves and bear to 
this sublunary globe. Deny it who may, yet 
it is an indisputable fact, that the sun, moon, 
and stars are in intimate, almost organic con- 
nection with each other and with this earth. 
Who has placed them in this admirable reci- 
procity? Who but the great Creator of all, in- 
tending and ordaining them to be for seasons, 
and years, and days, and to give light upon the 
earth. In vain will caviling philosophy try to 
persuade even the shallowest mind that matter 
is uncreated. If so, each globe is a separate 
and independent Eternal, in itself an absurd- 
ity, and rendering their harmonious co-opera- 
tion quite inexplicable. Have sun, moon, and 
stars, impelled by reason or moved by charity, 
each assumed such positions in space as to 
make them mutually helpful to one a:.other? 
When and where lad they a conference to 
limit their respective orbits and agree upon an 
eternal peace? The unquestioned haru.ony, 
then, and the reciprocal, dutiful services of the 
immense globes composing the universe, though 
separated by inconceivable distances, must al- 
ways stand forth an irrefutable evidence of the 
oneness of the whole visible universe, and the 
conclusion of its common origin be inferred 
from its common subjection to the same con- 
trolling powers. 

PROOF OF THE DIVINE HUMILITY. 


We have here, also, a presumptive evidence 
of a great gospel-principle, namely, that “ the 
less is blessed by the greater,” without deroga- 
tion to true dignity. Human pride and unbe- 
lief aa. | indeed wonder at the condescension of 
Jehovah, and question the amazing humility of 
the Highest displayed in the problem of redemp- 
tion, and scarcely consider it proper that the 
lofty Eternal should trouble s:imself at all about 
such perishing worms as we .re. Yet the phys- 
ical world demonstrates that the huge flaming 
globe of the day is the servant of this little 
planet we inhabit, though but a wee homeo- 
pathical globulus compared with the sun; the 
vastly greater stars are vur handmaidens, 
marking on the heavenly dial the hours of our 
short day, the seasons of ou: fleeting years, and 
the longer cycles in the history of our frail 
race. If, then, the heaven}y bodies, however 
zrand and majestic, lose none of their luster 
in being bodyguards of this humble earth, shall 
it be against reason that the great Soul of 
heaven, the Eternal Himself, shall revolve 
round the souls he has placed upon earth, and 
become their light and life? Away, then, with 
all the cavils of that school that places the 
Creator so high above his creatures as to make 
it unbecoming his grandeur to think of or care 





for them. To us here, sun, moon, and stars, ap- 
parently, have no other reason of existence but 
to serve us, and se likewise has God willed ir, 
that the moral purity of heaven should in 
Christ bodily appear on earth to serve our 
humble race, thereby giving the children of 
man the true idea of seal gpentneet, for who has 
to stoop most evidently is the Highest. 


THE ETERNAL MEASURES TIME. 


What appears still stranger to the human 
mode of thinking is, that God, who inhabiteth 
eternity, should condescend to regulate time 
for short-lived mortals, and more, should ordain 
this the primary use of our satellites above. 
For the law: “ Let them be for seasons, and 
for days, and for years” (i. 14), precedes their 
destination to “ be for lights, to give light upon 
the earth” (i. 15). What can this meun but to 
impress us deeply with the importance of time, 
and the duty of its systematic subdivision in 
all our doings? ‘The greatest element in our 
existence is time. Life is time. So searching- 
ly did God look into the affairs of this world, 
and so weli did he adapt it, to the need and 
comfort of his creatures, as to provide a uni- 
versal time-piece, never erring the least part of 
a second, whereby all our enterprises should be 
measured and regulated as to time and season. 
Labor of every kind, husbandry, navigation, 
commerce, science, all would languish, if not 
utterly fail, without attention to time and sea- 
son. It is sun, moon, and stars that herald the 
return of smiling spring; and forewarned of the 
approach of the young year, the farmer pre- 
pares implements and seed, thus being ready 
to begin and finish his work in the proper sea- 
son. And so of his summer, and so of his 
harvest. To whom the “ordinances of Heay-" 
en” are not “for seasons,” he may be too 
late and protract seed-time into the period al- 
lotted to growth. But what sort of a harvest 
will his be? The day-laborer looks up to the 
sun to know when the time of refreshment has 
come; and again he looks up when the sky 
wanes into night, to ask for a full day’s well- 
earned wages. The merchant princes who 
send, and the navigators who sail, valuable 
ships and cargoes, depend on seasons for favor- 
able winds, and on the stars for safe guidance 
on the trackless ocean they traverse. And so 
do traveler and pilgrim in the sand-fielus of the 
desert. Ah, what would frail mortals do with- 
out that kind provision of Heaven whereby 
their hours, days, and years are measured with 
utmost correctness and their steps guided into 
the desired haven? Take away dates and 
years from our historical records, what chaos 
of jumbling facts would all the past present to 
the inquirer after practical truth, whether be- 
longing to science, morality, or national life! 
Truth is established by experience, by rcpeat- 
ed observation, and often by periodically re- 
turning coincidences and similitudes. How 
could a correct record of the past activities of 
our race be kept without reference to time and 
its subdivisions? How gracious, then, of the 
great Artificer in constructing this vast uni- 
verse to introduce a self-registering apparatus 
to mark times and seasons of every event! 


OUR BODILY DEVELOPMENT SUBJECT TO 
SEASONS. 


No less can it be doubted that our very indi- 
vidual bodies, as to their development, are 
strictly bound to time. What but time makes 
infancy, manhood, and old age? As the tree 
requires certain periods to grow, flower, and 
fruit, se does man. You can not h an in- 
fant into bulky manhood, do what you may. 
Time alone can do it. Successive months and 
— are required to harden soft masses into 

mes, develop teeth, strengthen and _ stiffen 
limbs for locomotion, increase the mass of the 
brain, expand the chest and abdomen, and so 
bring on the period of puberty, gradually slid- 
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ing into manhood and womanhood, and then 
again softly descending the declivity of waning 


life till it stops at the grave. All this is the 
work of God by immutable laws and relations 
established between our bodies and the revolu- 
tion of sun, moon, and stars. Then, my friends, 
“let them be for seasons ;” do not artificially 
push forward the natural development of your 
bodies. You will surely fail and hurt your- 
selves in thé attempt. “ Which of you by tak- 
ing thought can add one cubit unto his stat- 
ure ?” Why, then, force unnatural precocity ? 
SEASONS FOR MORAL AND MENTAL PROGRESS. 

But while not many—if indeed any—will 
doubt the truth of the position assumed, name- 
ly, that God has ordained seasons both for our 
individual, social, and historical life, few may 
ever have given it a thought, that the stars, as 
time measurerr, are to mark also the seasons of 
our moral and mental progress, so that every 
age may have its appropriate degree of devel- 
opment both in body and mind. Every period 
of life, no doubt, has its own natural features, 
both bodily and intellectual, which will be pre- 
dominant in their season, and these must there- 
fore pre-eminently be developed. Infancy, for 
example, is emphatically the season of obedi- 
ence. It is helpless, dependent on others in 
every respect—natural indication enough that 
the child, so far from being blindly indulged in 
unbecoming liberties, should be mainly trained 
to patience and submission. Progressive age, 
culture, and example will, early enough—alas, 
too early—teach it to know it has a mind of its 
own. Why then forestall what will come in 
its own natural season? Why, while yet in its 
teens, allow or even teach a child to revolt 
against its destiny, which is to submit cheer- 
fully to what is reasonably imposed on it. If 
any “powers that be are ordained of God,” 
surely that of the parent and appointed teacher 
not only, but of any reasonable adult person 
should be allowed full moral weight with the 
child, which in this way only will learn the 
laws becoming its age. 

With equal certainty we may assume, that 
since feeling and affections precede mental ca- 
pacity, the age of boyhood and girlhood is the 
season for moral and religious training much 
rather than for scientific instruction, even of 
the simplest kind. The grown-up child should 
be taught to love God and fellow-men, to re- 
strain anger, to be supremely truthful, and to 
show mercy and kindness, even before it so 
much as hears of an A BC. 

In the subsequent season of mental culture, 
objective knowledge should for years treasure 
the fresh memory of adolescence before specu- 
lative thought is allowed to fascinate the mind. 
Let our youth learn to know the physical world 
around them, stones, plants, and animals, geog- 
raphy, and even the heavenly map, and no ef- 
fort be spared to draw lessons therefrom to 
strengthen their moral rectitude, built on the 
foundation of responsibility to an all-seein 
God. Let them be trained to enjoy beauty anc 
art in nature, to guard against expensive tastes ; 
let personal cleanliness and neatness, frugality 
and self-sacrifice, be taught as laws of human 
happiness, and their neglect be reproved as 
crime; let recitations and examinations be 
daily held in moral actions and feelings, and 
every subterfuge and erroneous principle be 
laid bare; let ae humility, zeal for good, 
good temper, peacefulness, loving kindness, 
and forbearance be entitled to reward and 
praise, and success not sought, but only acknowl- 
edged as unmerited favor from God to tune the 
heart to gratitude and cheerfulness; let the 
mind study how to guard the heart and assign 
reasons for doing good and hating evil; this 
will be a mental culture adapted to the season 
of intellectual spring, on which alone a well- 
poised character can be built up, if indeed our 
educational efforts are to help forward the solu- 








tion of the great problem—the reformation of 
the world! 

The next epoch, which may be comprised be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and twenty, having 
due regard to out-spoken individual tendencies 
flowing from their respective.organizations, our 
youth should be directed to employ in concen- 
trating mental effort in the direction of their 
probable livelihood. In a new country, like 
ours, it is true, ar unexpected chance may open 
new avenues of life even for men in advanced 
age, and give a new turn to old activities. But 
as a general rule, he who has not chosen his pro- 
fession—learned or otherwise—in the morning 
of life, will ever continue a play-ball of circum- 
stances. Let this season, then, be conscien- 
tiously employed for acquiring a thorough 
theoretical understanding of that branch of 
business we have concluded our youths are fit 
for; let them feel it morally Just to make an 
honest living, and employ special God-given. 
abilities in advancing certain human indus- 
tries. This will sustain them under the fatigues 
of study, and give the growing tree time to be- 
come sturdy while preparing for fruit. 


UNSEASONABLENESS TO BE DISCOURAGED. 


I have dwelt with some minuteness on the 
season of childhood and youth, on the right 
employment of which alone rests the hope of 
a thorough amendment of our race. Time for- 
bids to follow the subject further up, nor would 
it be easy to subdivide life into distinct com- 
partments and point out exactly the limits of 
every season for its appropriate activities, see- 
ing that every one of its periods imperceptibly 
fuses with the preceding and following, so as to 
preclude correct demarkation. What is intend- 
ed is merely to invite attention to the fact that 
human life, as well as any other growth, has 
its seasons, and should not be expected, much 
less trained, to produce but what is befitting it. 
And were we to examine ourselves habitually 
as to fitness of age and station to particular ac- 
tions we would soon acquire a proper sense of 
what is suitable or not, and be shocked at the 
many aberrations and inconsistencies in this 
respect of which society is guilty, and which 
are at the bottom of a load of human misery. 
Were our tastes well practiced in that direction, 
it would not appear more absurd to sow in the 
winter or plow in harvest-time, than to see 
“the child behave himself proudly against the 
ancient, and the base erect his head against the 
honorable,” and we would be shocked at hear- 
ing an old man swear and curse, just as we are 
amazed on being told he married a maiden of 
sixteen. Contrast and incongruence are as 
striking in the one as in the other, only that 
the common sense of society is not yet trained 
to intuitive perception of moral as it is for that 
of physical disproportion, and it would there- 
fore be doing good service to humanity in 
every age and condition of life to discourage 
what is out of season, and on the other hand 
to establish a habit of self-examination as to 
the relation of duty to age. 


THE STARS TO BE FOR SIGNS. 


It is in this view alone that we can fully 
comprehend the otherwise obscure phrase: 
“and for signs.” What are we to understand 
hereby? Are we to look up to the stars with 
astrological superstition? Certainly not. (Deut. 
xviii. 10.) The stars are our servants, they are 
to be for lights and for the measurement of time, 
and not at all objects of veneration, or omens 
for good or evil. (Jer. x.2.) No countenance is 
given by revelation or science either to the 
heathenish practice of inferring human fate 
from any combination of the heavenly bodies, 
all moving according to fixed laws. 

We seotily admit that, as testified in sacred 
history, the heavenly bodies often served to 
verify that the God of heaven rules also on 
earth. (Josh, x. 12, Is. xxxviii. 8.) The rain- 








bow in its loveliness, offspring of the sun and 
the cloud, will always continue a token of a coy- 
enant between God and his creatures here. 
(Gen. ix. 9.) The Star of Bethlehem was a 
mark in the sky crowning with radiance the 
spot underneath where the infant Saviour first 
touched the earth, and the promised sign of“ the 
son of man” (Matt. xxiv. 30) to appear in heay- 
en, and we may presume it will in range 
—- the celestial bodies. In aati the stars 
literally were and will again be “ for signs.” 

The polar and other stars serve as guides 
to lonely travelers in the woods and in the des- 
ert and become way-marks to the mariner on 
the trackless ocean, and no doubt they may 
also have been included in the scope of the ser- 
vice assigned to the stars. 


When from the bright azure vault, by day or 
night, the upper luminaries smile down on any 
human gathering or festive procession, we 
usually take it as a favorable mark of Provi- 
dence. Let a golden ray of the sun, suddenly 
breaking through the surrounding gloom, beam 
on a saintly face in its last gasp, or in its fu- 
neral bier, few would doubt but it was a smile 
sent down from Heaven expressing complacen- 
cy with the — and sympathy with the 
bereaved. To believe in such signs can hardly 
be charged to superstition. 

But still more completely will the meaning 
of the phrase, “and let them be for signs,” be 
exhausted, and the whole addition also best 
suit the context if we take it as a direct ap- 
pointment of the stars to be signs to us in our 
moral and religious life. Sunrise and sunset 
make each a notch in time, which none with 
open eyes will not acknowledge as a sign re- 
minding us of the rapid flight of time. Each 
marks a measured portion of existence irrevoc- 
ably gone. Day after day the same phenom- 
ena occur, but we heed them not. et sun, 
moon, and stars have a divine charter, which 
says, “and let them be for signs.” or- 
dained the stars to cut time up into measured 
portions, and to draw our attention to it, daily, 
monthly, and yearly, and be unto us a standing 
exhortation for its careful employment. As 
the sun rises to run his daily course, so should 
we with each morning gird ourselves to renew- 
ed moral and religious effort, and his setting 
should be the sign to calm reflection on the 
past day’s work. The new moon is another 
interpunctionary stop in the longer annual 
period, and should be heeded and suitably 
marked. And were it not for our too utilitarian 
education, utterly forgetful of what is above the 
earth, our bright-eyed children could easily be 
taught to look up and make acquaintance, at 
least, with the zodiacal groups, and recognize 
the various constellations the sun traverses in 
his annual course, so that the very fixed stars 
would be unto us a sign, warning us, like the 
more familiar new sun and new moon, against 
heedlessly rushing by the divinely measured 
subdivisions of time without examining into 
the manner of our employing them severally. 
Ah, how can we lift up our eyes unto heaven 
in the face of that cloud of witnesses warnin 
and telling us: “The morning cometh, an 
also the night; if ye will inquire, inquire ye,” 
(Is. xxi. 12) and not solemnly determine that 
every period of our life should bring forth fruit 
corresponding with its season ! 

Come, then, friends and readers of whatever 
age we be, let us at the beginning of this year 
resolye, there shall be no “snow in the sum- 
mer nor rain in the harvest” of our life, but 
that our youth be an uninterrupted course of 
warm-hearted and full-souled activity, and then 
in the evening of our day we shall gather in 
our sheaves with rejoicing, till ourselves shall 
be gathered to our fathers, and thus there will 
be evening and morning, according to God’s 
ordinance, one day, every hour spent to its pur- 
pose, to God’s glory, our own and others’ good. 
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GYMNASTIC CHARGE. 





POPULAR GYMNASTICS. 





Prysica exercise of some kind is absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of substantial 
health of mind and of body, but it is important 
that such exercise should be natural—that is, 
adapted to man’s peculiar organization. It is 
sufficient that we exercise just enough to keep 
ourselves in good condition, preserving a 
healthy balance between brain and body. To 
do this requires much care and attention, much 
more than most persons are aware of. Many 
of our eminent physicians are strongly oppos- 
ed to gymnastics, as conducted in our public 
gymnasia, on the ground mainly that in those 
places of youthful resort there is too much of 
that spirit of emulation which leads young 
men to attempt to outvie each other in the per- 


formance of difficult feats, in the course or 
J 


which, oftentimes, an external or internal in- 
jury of a serious character is sustained. Even 
under the eye of a careful ieader, in a place 
where apparatus is put up of such a nature 
that the simplest attempt to use it requires the 
exertion of great strength, a youth will some- 
times imperceptibly overdo or strain himself 
severely. Although immoderate exercise of 
any sort is injurious, and therefore to be care- 
fully avoided, yet simple muscular movements 
and attitudinizing, if carefully practiced, are 
productive of much benefit to those whose em- 
ployments are such as preclude them from out- 
of-door activity. Much can be said, and much 
has been said, adversely to the popular gym- 
nasia because of their introducing artificial 
and extraordinary movements totally unneces- 
sary to the maintenance of health. A few in- 
discreet persons there are who enter our pub- 
lic gymnasia for healthful objects, who take 
their simple exercise daily, and do not attempt 
any of the “ airy flights” and “ lofty tumbling” 





of the ambitious. These few are really im- 
proved in health and spirits for the very reason 
that their exercises have been natural and 
simple. 

Man, as is evident from his physiological 
conformation, was made to walk upright, with 


his head 
—*“ erectus ad sidera,” 


and not designed to imitate the gyrations of 
the elastic monkey or the agile cat. To hang 
with the head downward, suspended by one 
leg or foot; to stand on the head, turn double 
somersaults, or bend backward until the head 
touches the ground, are distortions of and gross 
insults to the human frame. Even those per- 
sons who visit circus performances and gym- 
nastic exhibitions go away deprecating the vio- 
lence of the muscular efforts and strange con- 
tortions of the acrobats as necessarily danger- 
ous to health or limb. “ What a fine monkey 
that man has made of himself!” we overheard 
a person remark to a friend as they were leav- 
ing Niblo’s Garden, one afternoon after the 
conclusion of a matinée by the Ravel tamily. 
Yes, such is the fact; men by carrying the mat- 
ter of physical exercise to an unnatural limit 
deteriorate the human in them and enhance 
the animal. It is notorious that circus actors 
and contortionists are not long-lived, and we 
have known private individuals who excelled 
as gymnasts complain bitterly of rheumatism 
and other affections of the muscles and nerves. 

What exercise is taken should be had in the 
open air or in a well-ventilated apartment. 
Those artisan employments which require men 
to work out of doors a great part of their time 
are the most conducive to health. We remem- 
ber reading of a young man who came, by the 
death of a wealthy relative, into the possession 
of alarge fortune. So prodigal was he in expen- 
diture, so lavish of costly favors on friend and 





acquaintance, that in the course of a few years 
he reduced himself from affluence to poverty. 
Finding it necessary to do something for his 
support, he applied for a clerkship to the mer- 
chants and store-keepers of his native place. 
They knew of his late dissipated career, and 
refused peremptorily to employ one whose 
reputation was anything but commendable. 
Almost despairing, he rushed from the town to 
a part of the country where he was not known, 
and meeting with a gang of laborers breaking 
stone on the road, he applied to their overseer, 
who gave him a place among them. Some 
time afterward, a party of gentlemen returning 
from a pleasure excursion encountered a man 
on the road, with his hat off and hair stream- 
ing in the breeze, industriously applying a 
heavy hammer to the large pieces of stone 
which had been brought thither for the im- 
provement of the turnpike. They recognized 
him immediately, sunburnt and dirty though 
he was, as the young man, formerly so wealthy, 
at whose table they were wont to make them- 
selves comfortable and hilarious, and stopping, 
offered him money and assistance, urging him 
to throw down the toilsome hammer and ac- 
company them to the city, where they would 
find some more respectable occupation for him. 
The inducement was strong, but after a mo- 
ment’s silence he resumed his stone-breaking 
with the reply, “Iam obliged to you, gentle- 
men, for your kind offers, but I feel that I will 
be happier in remaining where I am. I get 
enough wages for my comfortable support, and 
when I go home at night, my supper tastes 
good, and I sleep soundly until morning, and 
never awake with a headache or a feeling of 
dullness. I fear should I go with you that my 
former wakeful nights and morning headaches 
would return, and I should then be miserable 
indeed. I now know what it is to be healthy 
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and happy—let me remain so.” He no doubt 
had by stress of fortune, or “ ill luck,” as many 
would say, fallen into an occupation which well 
accorded with his physical organization, and 
appreciating its beneficia] results was loth to 
leave it lest he might suffer in health by the 
change. But we would not advise all those 
who find their vocations ill adapted to the 
wants of their physical natures to go to break- 
ing stone or wielding the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer, for many of them have not the constitu- 
tion or the large frame required for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a severe manual employ- 
ment. Such should take moderate exercises 
during the day. But those who need the most 
urging on this subject are the females, old and 
young, of our larger towns and cities. Many 
complain of their ignorance of the subject and 
the want of proper instruction. Many from 
diffidence shrink from the riding academy or 
the gymnasium. We are glad to know that 
for two or three years past physical culture in 
connection with mental training has received 
considerable attention from many of our pub- 
lic educators. Some schools have been estab- 
lished where the body as well as the brain is 
instructed und developed. The success with 
which these schools have been attended is sur- 
prising, and most happily in keeping with the 
views of the health reformers. Books, too, are 
not wanting, in which carefully prescribed 
modes of exercise are given. One of the best 
we have seen is “ Watson’s Manual of Celis- 
thenics,”* which is adapted to the use of both 
sexes, old and young. 

It contains an extended and varied course of physical 
exercises, without apparatus. The Introduction em- 
braces all necdful directions, rules, and explanations for 
instructors and pupils, with sections on phonetics and 
respiration. Throughout the book the exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known principles of 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. These exercises, 
practiced habitually and energetically, can not fail to 
yield to youth grace, agility, suppleness, a ready hand, 
as well as a robust health, solid strength, and power of 
endurance, Almost any school-room or parlor will suf- 
fice for the exercises. For those who wish to use the 
piano to enliven the exercises, there are several pieces 
of music prepared by the best masters. 

The book is profusely and richly illustrated from orig- 
nal designs, It is printed on superior tinted paper, and 
is bound in the best style. A reviewer writes: “The 
work has evidently been prepared by one who is con- 
ecious.of the requirements of the learner, and has stud- 
ied the most effectual way of meeting and supplying 
them. To those in authority, whose influence would be 
effectual in premoting the circulation of this book, it be- 
comes a positive duty so to do by every means in their 
power. All who have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how powerless the intel- 
lect is to contend against the burden of a feeble and 
emaciated frame, are equally interested in its teachings, 
and answerable, each in his own sphere, however small 
it be, for the consequences of neglecting them.” 

Our illustration, “ A Gymnastic Charge,” is 
taken from this work, and were it not that the 
dumb-bells held forward so menacingly by the 
joyous boys are represented to be of wood, in- 
stead of heavy iron, we would be led to fear 
some serious results from their gallant assault. 


* This truly valuable work can be obtained from us, 
price $2 2%. We can also supply gymnastic apparatus, 
euch as Indian clubs and dumb-bvelils of various weights, 
wooden rings, etc. 
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On Ethnology. 


ORPAAEPLODEDELS 
True Christianity will cain by every step which is made in the 


kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





THE ABORIGINAL GRAPHIC SYS- 
TEMS OF AMERICA. 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 


THE object of the following observations is 
to illustrate the true character of a portion of 
the so-called “ Mexican Manuscripts” or paint- 
ings, which have been sent to Europe, at differ- 
ent periods, since the Spanish conquest of 
America, and which, falling into the hands of 
superficial investigators, have given rise to 
much erroneous speculation, and led to many 
absurd conclusions. I refer to a class of man- 
uscripts and paintings, sometimes executed on 
prepared skins or paper of the maguey, but 
often on cloth and paper of European manu- 
facture, which are the work of the early Span- 
ish missionaries, or of natives employed by 
them, and originally designed to convey doc- 
trinal instruction, the lecends of the Church, 
and the mysteries of the Christian religion, to 
the minds of the Indians, through the medium 
of a system of representation already in exist- 
ence,and with which the Indians were acquaint- 
ed. In other words, the early missionaries made 
use of the Mexican hiereglyphical system, if I 
may adopt the term, for purposes of their own, 
in their communications with the Indians; and 
there is little doubt that considerably more 
than half of what are called Mexican Manu- 
scripts now known had their origin in this 
practice. The well-informed student, there- 
fore, will not be surprised to find in them those 
confirmations of Christian doctrine, and the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which so impressed the 
mind of Lord Kingsborough, and which are 
constantly adduced, in unscientific hooks, as il- 
lustrations of the various hypotheses of the 
unity of human origins, descent of the Ameri- 
can aborigines from Asiatic tribes, a universal 
primitive religion, etc., etc. It is only requisite 
that the history and true character of this class 
of alleged Mexican MSS. shall be understood, 
to prevent future errors cf this kind, and to 


put a stop to the unprofitable speculations of | 


zealous but uncritical writers, who seek to sup- 
port a system of religion and morals which 
needs no prop, by supposed confirmations, 
loosely drawn from the traditions and compli- 
cated systems of barbaro's or but partially 
civilized nations, imperfectly recorded and im- 
perfectly understood. 

It is easier to alvance from ignorance to 
knowledge than from emvr to truth; and 
hence it is, that American archeology, which, 
as a science, is just emerging from the chaos of 
idle speculation, fa:.tastic }. vpothesis, and dog- 
matic asserticn, has really to contend less with 
natural than with a:tificial (ifficultics. It has, 
at the outset, to grapple with prejudices and 
pre-occupations, an‘) many cf the minds which 
it addresses are less concernec to kuow if its 
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results be true, than if they confirm or oppose 
a favorite hypothesis or a foregone conclusion. 
For instance, the notion of the early coloniza- 
tion of America from the northwest, by Beh- 
ring’s Straits or the Aleutian Islands, and the 
origin of Central American and Mexican civil- 
ization from that direction, has been almost 
universally accepted ; yet it had its foundation 
only in the presumed necessity of deriving the 
American nations from the Old World, and on 
the supposition that it was here that the mi- 
gration could be most easily effected. It was 
not suggested, nor is it supported by a single 
well-authenticated tradition, by a single paint- 
ed record, nor by a solitary architectural or 
other monument. But once accepted, on other 
grounds, the priests and monks were not slow 
to suppress and distort traditions, interpolate 
and misinterpret manuscripts, and altogether 
divert facts from their true significance to sus- 
tain an hypothesis which should, in turn, sup- 
port their ideas of human origins, founded on 
the dogmas of the Church, and on their inter- 
pretation of Scripture. As a consequence, the 
manuscript which records the migration of 
the Aztecs from lake Michoacan to the valley 
of Anahuac, a distance of less than 400 miles, 
was not only interpreted as recording a migra- 
tion from the plain of Shinar, but it was sub- 


| jected to such emendations as should make it 


conform more exactly to the popular hypothe- 
sis. Traditions which referred to events or in- 
cidents, as occurring south and east, were alter- 
ed with equal facility to refer to the north or 
northwest. The figure of Cinteotl, the goddess 
of abundance, the Mexican Venus, was as 
easily altered, in the ritual calendar, into that of 
the Virgin Mary, and the symbolical serpent of 
the benign Quetzalcoatl converted into the scaly 
tempter of the garden of Eden! 

Thus, in addition to that large class of Mexi- 
can Manuscripts, so-called, which owe their 
origin to a period subsequent to the Conquest, 
we find a certain number of authentic Mexican 
Manuscripts, changed in copies, or altered in 
the originals which further embarrass investi- 
gation, and which require a special examina- 
tion. Such an examination, however, is foreign 
to my present purpose, which is only, as I have 
already said, to direct attention to these man- 
uscripts or paintings composed by the early 
priests and monks for the purpose of teaching 
the Christian doctrine, through the aid of the 
Mexican system of representation. 

It is well known that among the semi-civil- 
ized of Mexico and Central America, previous 
to the discovery of America, there existed a 
system of representation by some called hiero- 
glyphical, and by others denominated “ picture 
writing.” Careful investigations have convinc- 
ed me that no single terms can adequately char- 
acterize this system, or rather systems, for there 
was more than one, and satisfied me also, that 
among the nations which had their principal 
seat around Na-chan or Palenque there existed 
a pure hieroglyphical system, while among the 
nations around Mexico, in the valley of Anahu- 
ac, a less perfect or mixed system prevailed, 
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which was composed of condensed pictures, an 
arbitrary or derivative representation of things, 
having a hieroglyphical approach, and a clear 
phonetic value. The capacity even of this im- 
perfect or mixed system was considerable. By 
means of it the Mexicans compendiously re- 
corded their history, composed their rituals 
and civil and religious almanacs, recorded 
titles to property, the judgments of courts, 
assessed taxes, defined genealogies, etc. When 
Cortez landed, full accounts of him, his equip- 
ment, men, and so far as he indicated them by 
word or action, of his purposes, were thus re- 
corded and sent to Montezuma. The Spaniards 
were not a little surprised at the accuracy at- 
tained under a system obviously so imperfect ; 
and the ecclesiastics who followed in the train 
of the conquering armies, animated by a zeal 
not surpassed, if equaled by the martial spirit 
of the military chiefs, readily conceived the 
purpose of using this system among nations 
whom it would have been a hopeless task 
to instruct in the Spanish language and 
alphabet, as a means of communicating and 
disseminating their doctrines. A very con- 
siderable, in fact, all the influential part of 
the native population, the officers and sacer- 
dotal body, were thoroughly instructed in their 
hieroglyphical system, and the Catholic priests 
rightly valued the influence which their faith 
would have, if it could be conveyed to the 
Indians in what might be called a native garb. 
They therefore used their utmost exertions to 
acquaint themselves with this system and 
adapt it to their purposes. 

The first attempt toward this adaptation, or 
perhaps the first use of pictorial representa- 
tions in teaching the Indians, out of which 
this adaptation gradually grew, was within 
eight or nine years after the capture of Mexico, 
by Testera of Bayonne, brother of the cham- 
berlain of Francis I. According to Tor- 
quemada, “ Not being able to learn the lan- 
guage of the Indians so quickly as he wished, 
and impatient of delay, he took a new mode of 
preaching, by means of an interpreter, taking 
with him the mysteries of the faith, painted on 
a cloth, which the interpreter explained to the 
Indians as instructed by the servant of the 
Lord, and thus he converted numbers, availing 
himself greatly of the representations of pictures 
which he carried with him.” 

Testera became afterward commissary-gen- 
eral of the Indies, and his followers, the cele- 
brated Sahagun, Motolinia, Peter of Ghent, and 
all the Franciscans, adopted his example of 
using pictures in their teachings. They ex- 
tended the application of these paintings (which 
were doubtless originally simple exaggerations 
of those which to this day fill the churches of 
Italy, Spain, and Mexico) and incorporated 
with them many of the native figures. And as 
Testera went all over New Spain, through 
Central America and Yucatan, and even to 
Peru, it is not improbable that many traces or 

remains of his paintings may still exist in all 
those countries, where, according to Gonzaga, 
“the memory of Testera was long preserved,” 








aud where in the time of Barezzo Barezzi, the 
Indians every year celebrated a feast “ in honor 
of their holy and glorious friend.” 

In the provinces near Mexico, as soon as the 
Franciscans commenced this adaptation, the 
interpreters and a great number of natives em- 
ployed as missionaries, lent themselves zeal- 
ously to promote it. Motolinia, in his MSS., 
informs us that he was literally overwhelmed 
with Indians, who presented themselves with 
their confessions in figures. From this time 
the adaptation advanced, and Valdez, in 1579, 
and Torquemada, nearly a century after the 
Conquest, received similar confessions. In 
their time, indeed, this system was preferred 
to alphabetical writing by Indians, who were 
perfectly versed in the latter. 

There still exist, in the museum of Mexico 
and elsewhere, several kinds of catechetical 
compositions, under a more or less advanced 
adaptation of the native system, some of them 
approaching so nearly to absolute native orig- 
inals, dating beyond the Conquest, as only to be 
distinguished from them by the material upon 
which they are painted. They exist of all 
dates, from the arrival of Testera in 1529 until 
1600, the time when the industrious J. Baptista, 
still making use of the paintings, wrote his 
work, entitled “ Hieroglyphics of Conversation, 
in which, by Means of Prints and Figures, the 
Natives are Taught to desire Heaven.” These 
Christian paintings seem to have been of three 
kinds: 

First: Those of Testera and the first Fran- 
ciscans, which were simple paintings, more or 
less adapted to Indian conventionalisms, in 
their style of execution. 

Second: Those of a mixed kind, in which 
some simple paintings were preserved, largely 
illustrated by Indian arbitrary and other 
figures, which, for lack of a better term, might 
be called hieroglyphics. 

Third: Those in phonetic characters, in 
which there was a complete adoption of the 
Mexican system. 

The mixed MSS. were only Testeran MSS. 
touched up by the natives,with proper and other 
names in phonetic rebuses, and sometimes with 
a sign illustrating the action represented in the 
painting. The proper manner in which these 
paintings should be made, led to in‘erminable 
quarrels among the monastic orders, and, in 
Peru, ended in a battle, in which the Jesuits, 
on their side, had more than four hun.tred of 
their number slain. 

In Mexico it required the energetic inter- 
position of the secular arm to prevent them 
from coming to blows. 

The third class of Christian, or post-Mexican, 
paintings phonetic in character are described 
as follows by Torquemada, who, Ixtlilxochitl 
assures us, was the first who succeeded in in- 
terpreting the pictures and poems of the Indi- 
ans. After speaking of the mode in which 
some Indians learned the Pater Noster, he 
adds: “ Others translated the Latin into words 

in their own language, which resembled them 
in sound, representing them, not by letters, but 


neers 


by the things themselves signified—tor they 

had no letters besides pictures, and it was by 

these that they understood each other. This 

will be more clear by an example. The word 

most nearly representing Pater being Pantli, 

the name of a sort of small flag, which served 

to express the number twenty, they put this . 
small flag for pater. In place of noster,a word 

resembling their nochtli, they paint a tuna 

(cactus), fig, the name of which, nochtli, recalls 

the Latin noster, and so they proceed to the end 

of the prayer. By a similar process and similar 
characters they wrote down what they wished 

to learn by heart. This was during the first 

period of their conversion, for now (between 
1592 and 1614) they no longer require to use 
these ancient characters.” 

This passage, which gives the true key to 
the Mexican writing, confirms what Torque- 
mada elsewhere says of the real letters or hiero- 
glyphics in use in his time. He speaks of the 
existence of a class of Totonac monks who 
were employed to compose, “to put in good 
style, and to write in figures the discourses which 
the pontiffs pronounced in public.” Sahagun 
also assures us, as well as other authors, that 
there were school-books “ containing poems in 
ancient characters.” 

Of course Testera’s ignorance of the native 
languages precluded anything like phoneticism 
from his first compositions. On the other 
hand, they were too unconnected to deserve 
the name of ideographic. As I have said, they 
were only rude paintings, without any special 
significance in themselves, but simply expres- 
sive as illustrations of verbal discourse, It 
was practically these awkward exaggerations 
or Scriptural caricatures which led to the con- 
troversy between the Dominicans, to which 
order Testera belonged, and their rivals the 
Franciscans, for when the last, improving on 
the paintings of Testera, assimilated theirs 
more and more to the native paintings or 
records, the Dominicans attempted to appro- 
priate the improvements to themselves. Now, 
although the friars became very expert in 
their use of the native systems, there were 
many things they could not express, either for 
want of a knowledge of the system or in con- 
sequence of its own defects. The more ab- 
stract ideas connected with their doctrines de- 
fied their ingenuity to render them, and in these 
cases it will be seen from the following passage 
from Acosta, they were compelled to resort to 
foreign, European, Greek or other characters, 
most likely, from their pedantry, or, in order 
to preserve stricter exactitude, Greek or He- 
brew characters. In rendering any portions of 

the Bible, it is almost certain the characters 
last-named would be used. 


The language of Acosta is as follows: 


“One of our Jesuit fathers, an experienced 
and skillful man, assembled the old men of 
Tezcuco, Tula, and Mexico, and conferred much 
with them (in reference to the paintings). The 
showed him their libraries, their histories, their 
calendars, and other things worthy to be seen. 
They had figures and hicroglyphics which were 
thus employed in their paintings ; things which 
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had a figure were represented by their own ef- 
figy, those which had not were rendered by 
other significant characters, and by this means 
they expressed all they desired. For dates 
they had complete signs, etc. But as their 
figures and characters were not so copious and 
efficient as our letters and writing, they could 
not so accurately render the words, but only the 
substance of the ideas. And as they still re- 
cite the harangues and discourses of their an- 
cient orators and rhetoricians, and many poet- 
ical chants which it was impossible to learn by 
means of these hieroglyphics and characters, 
we must infer that the children were taught 
these by heart. 

“ Nevertheless, they wrote the same discour- 
ses by images and characters ; and in order to 
convince myself of it, I have examined the 
prayers of Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, 
etc., written in the same mode with the In- 
dians, and they may well astonish whoever 
sees them. For, in order to express these 
words ‘ J confess myself, they paint an Indian 
confessing on his knees at the feet of a monk; 
then, for the words ‘to God Almighty; they 
three heads crowned, to represent the 
‘rinity ; for ‘ to the glorious Virgin Mary, they 
paint the face and bust of owr Lady with a 
child; for St. Peter and St. Paul, two heads 
surrounded by a halo, with keys and a sword ; 
and in this way the whole Confiteor is written 
in figures. Where figures are wanting,” con- 
tinues Acosta, “ they put characters, as for 
‘which I have sinned.’ ” 

Acosta has not told us what kind of charac- 
ters he means, and they are variously supposed 
to have been European, Greek, or Hebrew, and 
ideographic. De Brosses, in his treatise on 
the Mechanical Formation of Languages (c. 7, 
s. 14), translates the chapter of Acosta from 
which I have quoted, and throughout under- 
stands Acosta to mean by “ caracteres,” Mexi- 
can characters. But when he comes to the 
passage in question, he suddenly translates the 
word “ characters in our letters,” and proceeds 
to say that the figured writing of the Mexicans 
never advanced as fur as Acosta pretends, and 
that it failed the moment it became necessary 
to express some intellectual or moral idea, or 
anything relative or abstract. But De Brosses 
evidently underrates the capacity of the Mex- 
ican system, for if they were obliged to resort, 
as often as he pretends, to foreign alphabets, 
the accurate and scrupulous Acosta would 
have qualified his assertions and mentioned the 
fact. 

Nevertheless there are paintings composed 
partly of figures, and partly of alphabetical 
writing, such as De Brosses meant. Such were 
the confessions which Torquemada mentions, 
in which the nonfigurative part is in European 
characters, well formed and perfectly legible. 

Monastic Christianity is not always the same 
with ours, and sometimes is not over-scrupu- 
lous. For, in some of their painted prayers, 
etc., the monks took great liberties ; St. Francis 
is interpolated by the Franciscans, after St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in the Confiteor. Instead 
of “in thought, word, or action,” they said or 
painted “in eating, drinking, etc.,” in figures 
not wholly decent. In some, Jesus Christ does 
not die on the cross, but has a battle with 
Herod, cuts in pieces his army, and then as- 
cends into heaven. In others, he is delivered 
from the Jews by the Spaniards, by force of 
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arms. As late as 1853 I saw a sacred drama 
or representation at Soyopango, Central Amer- 
ica, on Good Friday, in which the Spainards 
were represented as interposing in behalf of 
Christ in the same manner. This explains the 
reproach of Remesal, “ that the Indians never 
knew of the passion or death of Christ, be- 
cause it had not been taught to them, the rea- 
son of which was that the Spaniards giving 
themselves out to be immortal, did net wish to 
admit that their God could die.” 

My friend M. Aubin, of Paris, has five of 
these Christian books, more or less in the Mex- 
ican figures, some of them having Spanish text 
interposed, others Otomi and Mexican text, in 
European characters. They have nearly the 
same figures, chiefly Testeran, and are evident- 
ly of Franciscan origin. But they differ from 
those purely Testeran, inasmuch as the inter- 
mediately abstract terms, or those which have 
no proper image, are sometimes represented by 
phonetic characters of undoubted Indian ori- 
gin. The best book of this kind in the mu- 
seum of Mexico is in the Nahual or true Mex- 
ican language. In this two altars, or rather 
the figures of them, stand for daily bread, in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Now, daily bread rendered lit- 
erally in Nahual is momoztle, while an altar in 
the same language is momoztli. In other paint- 
ings of this prayer, the same phrase or term is 
represented by the figure of a roll of bread and 
that of the sun—a sun under the tropics being 
equivalent to a day. We even find Spanish 
phoneticism in paintings of this kind in the 
native languages. Thus in the title of the Ave 
Maria we observe a bird, Ave in Spanish stand- 
ing for its first part. 

The phonetic signs were sometimes sustain- 
ed through whole prayers, without the slight- 
est resort to ideography, and this fact gives us 
some idea of the capabilities of the pure Mex- 
can system. Such is the case with a Pater 
Noster preserved in the museum of Mexico. 
It throws great light upon the Mexican paint- 
ings, and is a very good example of them. The 
manner in which the title Pater Noster is ren- 
dered, may serve to illustrate the whole: 


Pa-te-noch-te. Pa-tetl-noch-tetl. 


Go a Y ap. 


First is the figure of a little flag, or panttl, 
the root of which is pan or pa; second, the 
sign of stone, tetl, root te, thus making, syllabi- 
cally, pate for Pater, the r being wanting in 
Mexican. Next we have the sign of the fruit 
of the cactus, nochtli (root noch), and stone, tetl 
(root te), as before making noste—the r, for the 
reason already given, being wanting. The 
whole is therefore the nearest possible approach 
to the Latin, represented by Mexican figures, 
of exact and unmistakable phonetic value. 

A general comparison of the ancient and 
positively Mexican paintings leaves no doubt 
that this mode of representation, by syllabic 
phonetics, in which the roots of words only were 
to be understood by the figures, or sounded in 
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reading, was the mode universally accepted, 
more or less mixed up with ideographic signs 
and simple pictures. 

And here I may observe, that although all 
the painted historical records, and civil and 
ritual calendars, on skins or paper of the ma- 
guey, which have been brought from Mexico 
and Central America, are loosely called Mexi- 
can, yet there is a wide distinction to be drawn 
between those found in Mexico and those ob- 
tained from Central America. Of those from the 
country last named, unfortunately but few ex- 
amples are known to exist. The so-called 
Dresden MS., published by Lord Kingsbor- 
ough, is perhaps the only perfect manuscript 
of this kind in Europe. But happily at Palen- 
que and Copan, and those other Palmyras hid- 
den among the tropical forests of America, 
we have left to us a great number of sculptur- 
ed tablets and other monuments, bearing in- 
scriptions, which equally illustrate the graphic 
system of Central America, as distinguished 
from all others, and which will ultimately re- 
ward the perseverance of the student with au- 
thentic revelations of the history and religion 
of the people who carved them ig the stone. 
The elements of this Central Amegigan system 
seem to be few, and very exact in their appli- 
cation, not admitting of that variation which 
would naturally result from the caprice or vary- 
ing individual conceptions or tastes of the per- 
sons employing the Mexican system. We dis- 
cover in it no proper representations of things, 
except as pictures illustrative of what may be 
called the text of the manuscript; or in minia- 
ture in the text, when employed as signs or 
characters, having a fixed and constant vulue, 
or modified only by the addition of arbitrary 
signs, like the points in Oriental writings. Such, 
at least, is the hypothesis I have been led to 
form of the graphic system of Central Amer- 
ica. And believing that the existing aborigi- 
nal population of that country is chiefly com- 
posed of the descendants of the authors of 
this system, the builders of the monuments 
to which I have adverted, and consequent- 
ly speaking the same language which they 
spoke, or one but slightly modified from 
it, I coneeive that as the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt jd only be interpreted through 
the dre so those of Central America 
can be understood through that lan- 
guagé Which the Maya, Kachiquel, Quichi, 
etc., are but dialects. Until these are carefully 
studied, and grammars and dictionaries of 
them obtained, I believe no real advance can 
be made toward the reading of the Central 
American inscriptions and manuscripts. Indi- 
vidually, therefore, I have confined my exer- 
tions to procuring accurate copies of the in- 
scriptions, and such information respecting the 
languages referred to, as shall serve, in mili- 
tary phrase, as a basis of operations. Those 
interested in the subject may be gratified to 
know, that through my own exertions and the 
zeal of friends, I have been able to procure, be- 
sides many detached vocabularies and. gram- 
matical notices, complete grammars of the 
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Quiché and Kachiquel dialects, and also a dic- 
tionary of the Maya, of 27,000 words, and one 
of the Kachiquel of 16,000. Of the Maya, 
grammars are in existence and in print. 

After these somewhat desultory references 
to two of the graphic systems of America, that 
of Mexico and that of Central. America, I may 
perhaps be indulged in saying a word on that 
ruder system practiced by those Indian tribes 
occupying an intermediate position between 
the absolute barbarism of the Esquimaux and 
the Root Diggers of California, and the rela- 
tive civilization of Mexico, and which more 
exactly than any other answers to the descrip- 
tion of “ picture writing.” 

The scope of this system, and the extent to 
which it was applied, have not been generally 
understood nor fully recognized. Without, 
however, going into an analysis of its princi- 
ples and elements—an inquiry of much inter- 
est—it may be claimed, upon an array of evi- 
dence which will admit of no dispute, that 
under it the Indians were not only able to com- 
municate events and transmit intelligence, but 
also to record chants and songs, often contain- 
ing abstract ideas—allusions to the origin of 
things, the powers of nature, and to the ele- 
ments of their religion. “The Indians,” says 
Heckewelder, “ have no alphabet, nor any mode 
of representing words to the eye, yet they have 
certain hieroglyphics by which they describe 
facts in so plain a manner, that those who are 
conversant with their marks, can understand 
them. with the greatest ease—as easily, indeed, 
as they can understand a piece of writing.” 
This author also asserts that the simple prin- 
ciples of the system are so well recognized, and 
of so general application, that the members of 
different tribes could interpret with the great- 
est facility the drawings of other and remote 
tribes. 


Loskiel has recorded his testimony to the | 


same effect. He says: “The Delawares use 
hieroglyphics on wood, trees, and stones, to 
give caution, for communication, to commemo- 
rate events, and preserve records. 


dian understands their meaning, etc.” It has 


also been observed of the Ojibways, that “every | 


path hath its blazed and figured tree, convey- 


ing intelligence to all that pass, for all can un- | 
derstand these signs, which are taught to the | 


young as carefully as our alphabet.” Testi- 
mony might be accumulated upon this point, 
to an indefinite extent, were it necessary to 
to my purpose. 

Most of the signs used in this system are 
representations of things ; some, however, were 
derivative, others symbolical, and a few arbi- 
trary. They, however, were not capable of do- 
ing more than to suggest classes of ideas, which 
would not be expressed in precisely the same 
words by different individuals. They were 
taught in connection with certain forms of ex- 
pression, by which means they are made es- 
sentially mnemonic—a simple or compound 
sign serving to recall to mind an entire sen- 
tence, or a series of them. A single figure, 
with its adjuncts, would stand for the verse of 





Every In- | 





a song, or for a circumstance which it would 
require several sentences to explain. 

Thus the famous Metai song of the Chippe- 
ways, presented by Mr. Catlin, although em- 
bracing but about thirty signs, occupied, in the 
slow, monotonous chant of the Indians, with 
their numerous repetitions, nearly an hour in 
its delivery. James observes, respecting the 
recorded Indian songs, “ They are usually carv- 
ed on a flat piece of wood, and the figures sug- 
gest to the minds of those who have learned 
the songs, the ideas and the order of their suc- 
cession. The words are not variable, but must 
be taught; otherwise, though from an inspec- 
tion of the figure the idea might be compre- 
hended, no one would know how to sing.” 
Most of the Indians lore being in the hands of 
the priests or medicine-men, the teaching of 
these songs was almost entirely monopolized 
by them. They taught them only to such as 
had distinguished themselves in war and the 
chase, and then only upon the payment of 
large prices. Tanner states that he was occu- 
pied more than a year in learning the great 
song for “ medicine hunting,” and then obtain- 
ed his knowledge only at the expense of many 
beaver skins. After the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, among some of the Western tribes, 
prayers were inscribed on pieces of wood, in 
mnemonic symbols, in the making and teach- 
ing of which to their followers some of the 
Christian chiefs obtained a profitable mo- 
nopoly. 

Admitting then, as we must do upon this 
evidence, that the American Indians had the 
means of imperfectly recording their traditions, 
songs, etc., we can readily understand how 
these might be taught by father to son, and 
perpetuated in great purity through a sucession 
of priests—the sages of the aboriginal races. 
The fact that they were recorded, even in the 


rude way here indicated, would give them a | 


degree of fixedness, and entitle them to a con- 


sideration which they would not possess if | yfental Action.” 


handed down in a simple oral form; and in | 


this sense, the importance of preserving these 
“singing boards,” as they were sometimes call- 
ed, in connection with the songs of which they 
furnished the key, can not be over-estimated. 
For however much we may differ as to their 
historical value, yet they must always have the 
highest interest as illustrating a rude system of 
representation, which may be taken as the first 
advance beyond a simple oral transmission of 
ideas, and from which we may trace upward 
the course of human invention to its highest 
and noblest achievement, in the present per- 
fected form of written language. 


ee oe 
WORTH OF A HOME. 


BerTeR than gold is a peaceful home 

Where all the fireside charities come ; 

The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 

Or tried with sorrow by Heaven's decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And center there, are better than gold. 








EDINBURGH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. ° 
—Through the polite attention of Mr. J. C. 
Smith, of Dundee, Scotland, we received the 
following account, copied from the Daily Re- 
view of Edinburgh : 


This Association held its annual social meet- 
ing in the Phrenological Museum, Surgeon 
Square, on Monday evening (being the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of the late Mr. 
George Combe)—the President, Mr. A. Reid, in 
the chair. Among those present were Mr. J 
W. Jackson, Glasgow ; Mr. Wm. Brodie, R. 8. 
A.; Mr. W. Neilson, W. 8.; Messrs. Ferguson, 
Vernon, Laing, etc. After an excellent ser- 
vice, the secretary read letters of apolo 
from Dr. W. A. F. Browne, Commissioner in 
Lunacy; Francis Farquharson, Esq., of Fin- 
zean; A. ante Esq., ete. The President 
delivered an address, in which he gave an 
account of Mr. Combe’s phrenological works, 
and the important influence they had exercised 
on the progress of society, concluding with 
some remarks on the ——- of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year, and the establish- 
ment, by the trustees, of the late Mr. W. R. 
Henderson, of a valuable lending library of 
works on mental and social science. Mr. 
George Dowie delivered an address on “‘ The 
Influence of Language in the Development of 
Character,” followed by Mr. J. W. Jackson, who 
spoke on “ The Importance of Phrenology in 
Anthropological Investigations,” in which he re- 
viewed the whole of the controversy regarding 
the relationship of man and the lower animals 
asserting that the Huxley-Owen controversy 
was totally devoid of interest unless the com- 
batants associated with the examination of the 
cranial structure an inquiry into the functions 
of that organ. Phrenology, he stated, was the 
instrument which showed the wild chasm _be- 
tween man and the lower animals. Tke 


| audience, which completely filled the museum, 


were entertained at intervals with a number of 


| songs by a select party of amateur vocalists. 
| The meeting closed with votes of thanks to the 
| speakers and singers. 


—_—_—~=» <> o 


DOTTINGS AND PERSONALITIES. 


Dr. B. H. Wasutneton, of Augusta, 
Ga., has sent us copies of his recent articles on “* Phre- 
nological Hypothesis concerning Consciousness and 


His views are in some respects new, 
and well worth the attentive perusal of all who are inter- 
ested in mental philosophy. We purpose to publish 
them seriatim. 

Mr. J. Woop Davinson, a good theo- 
retical phrenologist and a versatile writer, is on the eve 
of his departure for Europe. He will remain in Paris 
during the great Exposition, acting as correspondent for 
prominent Northern and Southern newspapers. _ 

Ovr recent pupil, Mr. J. W. String, 
has made a very successful débat before the Chicago 
public. The press report favorably of him. 


Amone the many elegant and appro- 
priate gift-books for the holidays, Professor Longfellow's 
“Evangeline,” illustrated by F. O. C. Darley; Mr. 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Mand Miller,” illustrated by Mr. Hennessy ; 
and Mr. Lowell's “Sir Launfal,” illustrated by Mr. 
Eytinge, are well calculated to win popular favor, because 
of the neat style of their bindings, the artistic finish of 
their engravings, and, above all, the reasonableness of 
their prices. 

Rey. Henry Warp Beecuer has 
been announced a contributor to The Methodist. That 
paper will publish fortnightly a fresh sermon of the un- 
doctored celebrity. 

Rev. Cuauncrey Gixes, for some time 
pastor of the New Jerusalem Church in this city, will de- 
liver a course of six lectures on the Theological Writings 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, in the church, 35th Street, be- 
tween Fourth and Lexington avenues. This is a 
opporsyanity for those who would know something of the 
great Swedish seer, and the church which he founded. ” 
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“Ie I might give as t hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,”"—De Fee, 

Tue ParRenoLocicaL JOURNAL AND 


Lire Iuivsteatep is published monthly at $2 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Messrs. Fowiter AnD WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


SALUTATORY. 


New Year, dear readers, one 





Happy 
and all. 
—of our PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL open 








May this volume—FORTY-FIVE | 


as auspiciously to your approval as the | 


best volume of past years. The future 
—the ever glorious future is before us. 
Hope, with bright wings and rosy smile, 
us on in the course we have 
Causality and Comparison bid 
us to cull from the stores which Individ- 
uality and Eventuality have been indus- 
triously gathering, from far and near, 
such material as will best illustrate the 
subjects we have to portray. Mirthful- 
fulness suggests that it is well, now and 
then, to be witty and facetious; that it 
is the most direct way to some hearts by 
an excitement of their risibles; that to 


beckons 


chosen. 


make our adversary laugh is a point 
Ideality and Sublimity urge the 
introduction of metaphor and figure, the 
use of our rhetorical acquirements, and 
occasional sally in the “ grandilo- 
Fine language, say they, is po- 


gained. 


an 


quent.” 


tential with those who are skilled in 
the “accomplishments” of society, and 
of course the Eprror is not wanting 


in the refinements of the beau monde. 
Agreeableness indorses the counsels of 
these inspirers of the imagination, and 
suggests the propriety ef a careful ob- 
servance of the delicate prescriptions of 
etiquette. 
careful that you do not get yourself into 
trouble by the too bold assertion of prin- 


Cautiousness whispers, “ Be 


ciples and facts which may be adverse to | 


“ Yes,” chimes in 


Approbativeness, “keep as much as possi- 


public sentiment.” 


ble on the popular side, for you know that 
is the speediest route to applause and 
distinction; besides, you know, ‘Custom’s 
the world’s great idol we adore.” Self- 
Esteem insists, “Say what you think is 
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best for the occasion, and do not permit 
prejudice or favor to influence you ; count 
your experience and opinions of the first 
importance, and announce them with the 
air of assured confidence in their superior 
worth.” Staid Conscientiousness advises 
us to “be sure that we are right, and 
then go ahead,” not sparing evil in what- 
soever place we find it; giving and ask- 
ing no quarter. Firmness blurts out, 
“Stick to what you say, right or wrong ; 
don’t budge an inch, and the world will 
be the more obsequious.” Continuity 
would bolster up Firmness by urging us 
to “ sift everything to the bottom ; make 
sure work of finishing it before giving 
attention to anything else; and do not 
allow yourself to be drawn hither and 
thither by contending influences.” Ven- 
eration enjoins respect for things old 
and things sacred, and would have us 
acknowledge a superintending Provi- 
dence, and inculcate the requirements of 
piety. Faith gently murmurs, “ Trust in 
the Lord, and he will do thee good. All 
things are possible to them that believe.” 
Benevolence offers her most cordial sym- 
pathy, and thinks it consonant with true 
nobility of soul to be generous and kind 
in our comments, that “ the gentle word 
quelleth the storm,” and that it is best, 


“if we err at all, to err on the side of 


mercy. Destructiveness forcibly prompts 
us to “act with vigor and effectiveness, 
to strike hard while the iron’s hot, and 
not be sparing of our blows. If there 
be any opposition, rip it through, anni- 
hilate it, and don’t stop to pick up the 
pieces.” Combativeness says, “ Be cour- 
ageous, be bold, be irrepressible, and you 
will wrest the victory from the enemy 
in the midst of his camp.” “ Ah! hush,” 


. ‘ . . | 
whispers Secretiveness, “a word in your 


~ar—don’t be caught napping, be shrewd 
and éunning if you would be successful. 
Bait your hook wisely. Ply your lines 
skillfully, and you will soon have enough 
fish in your basket.” Acquisitiveness 
would have us consider pecuniary results, 
and puts the question, “ Will it pay ?” 
urging that we should set a good price 
on our wares, and make the “‘end and 
aim’ of our business identical with those 
of the world—the acquisition of wealth.” 
Constructiveness kindly offers to plan 
out any little undertaking we may have 
in hand. Friendship, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and Amativeness urge the necessity 











of giving attention to the home and so- 
cial circles if we would enjoy much of 
real happiness in this terrestrial sphere. 
They also have to suggest many good 
things in the way of the improvement 
of society, which good things we will 
request them to present through our 
columns as occasion may offer. Tune 
sings in our ear of the delights of music, 
and entreats us to say a word in her 
favor, so that joy, gratitude, and pleasure 
may find their fitting expression through 
her appropriate measures. Language 
owns the important part she has to bear 
in the realms of discussion and instruc- 
tion, and offers her valuable instrument- 
alities in communicating our thoughts to 
world. Our little friends Time, Form, 
Size, Weight, Color, Order, and Number 
kindly offer us the privilege of calling on 
them for information in their respective 
lines whenever we need it. 


What a host of assistants we have 
here, and how grateful we should be for 
their proffered aid! We will make them 
available, each, if we can, in his or her 
proper department, and as many simul- 
taneously as the nature of the occasion 
or the subject demands. There is a pos- 
sibility that one or more of these valu- 
able coadjutors may now and then exer- 
cise too much influence in our considera- 
tions, overawing and preventing others 
from giving full expression to their views, 
and so forcing a verdict to a greater or 
less extent er parte, and not in strict ac- 
cordance with equity and candor. This 
possibility we must seek to avoid, at all 
times insisting that Benevolence, Caus- 
ality, and Conscientiousness shall have 
the precedence in the- debate. No 
knowledge is useless to the editor. The 
more he knows of all things, the better 
he can do any one thing. This axiom we 
have frequent occasion to appreciate. 
Persons write us from different sections 
of the country asking all sorts of ques- 
tions, and had we the fabled wisdom of 
Apollo we would sometimes be at a loss 
to answer an inquiry. It isa very simple 
matter to ask questions—quite another 
to answer them. 

What important events have taken 
place during the past year! The brief 
but weighty contest between Austria 
and Prussia has necessitated a consider- 
able change in the map of continental 
Europe. Prussia has taken an advanced 
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position among the world’s monarchies ; 
Austria, hitherto recognized as a superior 
power, has receded into comparative in- 


significance ; while poor, misguided, 
down-trodden Italy has emerged from 
the meanness and obscurity of centuries 
and taken a respectable stand among the 
nations. Glonous Garibaldi! But the 
most significant and the most important 
event of all, an event which looms up in 
the horizon of 1866 like some vast meteor 
of surpassing brilliancy, is the successful 
laying of the Atlantic cable. A pure 
triamph of science, and a marked ad- 
vance in the measures of civilization. 
This new and magnetic bond of union be- 
tween the Old and New Worlds will not 
be without its beneficial effects upon 
both. It will tend to maintain the iden- 
tity of human nature on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The doctrine of “equal rights,” 
as upheld in America, will through the 
agency of the telegraphic wire electrify 
the “men” of Europe, and prompt them 
to an assertion and maintenance of their 
rights as men, and so aid in bringing 
about that amelioration for which the 
lower classes there are sighing. The great 
Papal hierarchy, which for ages has issued 
its imperial mandates from the hills of 
the “ Eternal City,” seems unsteady and 
falling. The once proud disposer of 
thrones and principalities now holds the 
ancient seat by the sufferance of a single 
monarch. Whatever inferences may be 
drawn from prophecy with respect to 
this remarkable religious phenomenon 
we leave to the theologian, venturing no 
hypothesis on our own account, but feel- 
ing that the “just God, who presides 
over the destinies of nations,” will make 
“ all things work together for good.” 

In America we have had political 
thunder-storms which threatened serious 
results, but which passed by without 
damage, save to those who stood in the 
way of justice and progress. If bad men 
have been elevated to high places, they 
must themselves come up to the high 
plane demanded by the office, or they will 
be cast aside as so much useless lumber. 
If they were simply perverted, they may, 
nay, must, reform. Education, morality, 
religion, temperance, liberty, and pro- 
gress will triumph. Enterprises are go- 
ing forward; railways from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific are being pushed through ; 
wild lands are being subdued and put 





under cultivation ; miners are bringing 
down from the mountains gold, silver, 
copper, and iron; farmers are flourish- 
ing; manvfacturers are making money ; 
and all classes of the temperate and in- 
dustrious are thrifty and prosperous. 
We now begin a new year and a new 
volume. May that beneficent Providence, 
who has cheered and prospered us in the 
past, graciously vouchsafe His direction 
and counsel in the future, that we, and 
all who help, may be enabled the more 
efficiently to perform the great work as- 
signed us of promoting the physical, 
mental, and moral well-being of others. 
oo ooo 


YOU HAVE COME AGAIN. 


Ir was painful for us to say “ farewell,” and to 
think of parting company with our old readers, 
which we did in the concluding number of the 
last volume — December, 1866. Our “ good- 
bye” to former subscribers was uttered in a 
low mental whisper, and in sorrow at parting. 
We had come to feel a nearness to those with 
whom we had exchanged thoughts, and whose 
familiar names were on our books and con- 
stantly in our minds. Frequent mental inter- 
views had begotten a feeling of sympathy and 
support. We should have claimed each, on 
meeting, as a friend, and felt “ perfectly at 
home” in his or her presence. 

But the parting word was said, and we turn- 
ed again to our work, feeling grateful that we 
had met, and hopeful that we should meet 
again. How quickly have our hopes been re- 


alized! The “good-bye” was but for a day. 
Again we are greeted with those cheering and 
welcome words, “How do you do?” “Here 
we are again!” “ Put us on your book for 
life.” “I am in for the campaign.” “ The 
JOURNAL just suits me.” “ We can not kee 

house without it.’ “Make it weekly.” “It 
does not come often enough.” “ How I regret 
I did not know of it sooner!” “ We read it 
aloud in the family.” “It is instructive and 
entertaining.” “As good as preaching.” “ Will 
the Eprror please give us his likeness in the 
JouRNAL ?” [He would, but wife objects ; 
fears others may fall in love with it—as she 
did—at first sight! Whata whopper! Then 
how could she avoid being jealous? Wait 
awhile, till he gets a little gray and less fasci- 
nating, then it may be safe to put his picture 
in the JourNAL.] Portraits of the great, the 
good, and the weak, and the bad will continue 
to appear—as formerly. Questions will be an- 
swered, as usual, by our oracle, who always 
has several dictionaries and encyclopedias in 
his head, having graduated in several schools, 
on sea and land. New books will be described, 
inventions noticed, and everything new and 
useful in our department of science and philos- 
ophy placed before our readers. It shall not 
be our fault, then, if the JouRNAL be not a 
welcome visitor in every family. We repeat 
to all former subscribers a hearty welcome, 
thrice welcome to a place in our new subscrip- 
tion books, and to our hearts. Toward new 
comers we feel like parents who have welcome 
additions to the family; while loving the first- 
born, we have no less affection for the last; 
and all who feel an interest in the cause we 





advocate, and who are with us in thought, 
spirit, and sentiment, we extend the hand of 
welcome. We greet you, we sp you, we 
welcome you. And may our frequent inter- 
views during the year 1867 prove alike to all 
most “ pleasant and profitable.” 


_ <P oo 


THE GREAT RAILROAD EXCURSION 
TOWARD THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Tue Eprror is preparing for an early num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL an ac- 
count of the recent great railroad excursion to 
the one hundreth meridian of longitude, 250 
miles west from Omaha, Nebraska, ir. which 
he was a most happy participant. Portraits of 
the leading railroad men, and of the members 
of Congress who formed part of the two hun- 
dred or more invited guests, are now being 
engraved. When ready, we shall try to “ show 
up” this, one of the greatest of modern events 
in its true colors. 

We of the East, with all our book know- 
ledge of geography, do not comprehend the 
vast magnitude of the West! With our best 
conceptions, our view of the country may be 
likened to our looking at the great globe 
through a keyhole. We shall try to describe 
just a little of what we lately saw on the road 
to the Rocky Mountains. 


PAWNEE InpDIAN SxkvuLis.—To the Hon. J. 
E. Kelly—member of the Legislature of Ne- 
braska, and president of the Columbus (Ne- 
braska) Phrenological Society, the first one 
established between the Missouri River and 
the Rocky Mountains—the Editor is indebted 
for polite attentions when on his recent excur- 
sion to celebrate the opening of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and for a fine specimen of a 
Pawnee Indian skull; also to Mr. Smith, post- 
master of Omaha, for similar attentions, and 
for another skull of the same tribe, both of 
which now form a part of the large collection 
at 389 Broadway, New York. The Editor 
would also make his grateful acknowledgments 
to the American Express Company, for kindly 
franking to his address the package containing 
the skulls. 

——__—» oa 
Pror. Acassiz Iv New York.— The Yew 
York Association for the Advancement of Science 

and Art, which has for the past two years been 
industriously engaged in bringing before the 
public numerous subjects of interest, is now 
making preparations for a course of popular 
lectures by the distinguished naturalist, Prof. 
Louris AGAssiz, whose recent thorough inves- 
tigation and study of the geographical, botan- 
ical, zoological, aquatic, and ethnological char- 
acter of Brazil has furnished him with an 


amount of material for the purpose unequaled 
by that of any other individual. The course 
is to consist of six lectures, which will afford 
the learned gentleman an opportunity to illus- 
trate, in his peculiarly happy and attractive 
style, a large variety of interesting topics. The 
size of the audience will be limited to the seat- 
ing accommodations of the Lecture Hall of the 
Cooper Institute, and those who may be so 
fortunate as to secure tickets for the course 
will be treated to a very rare and profitable 
entertainment. The lecturés will be delivered 
some time in the month of February. 
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SING AWAY YOUR GRIEF. 





WE can sing our cares away easier than we 
ean reason them away. Sing in the morning. 
The birds are the earliest to sing, the birds are 
more without care than anything else that I 
know of. Sing at evening. Singing is the 
last thing that robins do. When they have 
done their daily work ; when they have flown 
their last flight, and picked up their last 
morsel of food, and cleaned their bill on a 
napkin of a bough, then, on a topmost twig, 
they sing one song of praise. I know they 
sleep sweeter for it. They dream music; for 
sometimes in the night they break forth in 
singing, and stop suddenly after the first note, 
startled by their own voice. O that we might 
sing evening and morning, and let song touch 
song all the way through ! 

As I was returning from the country the 
other evening, between six and seven o’clock, 
bearing a basket of flowers, I met a man that 
was apparently the tender of a mason. He 
looked brick and mortar all over! He had work- 
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ed the entire day, and he had the appearance of | 


aman that would not be afraid of work. He 
was walking with a lithe step, and singing to 
himself as he passed down the street, though 
he had been working the whole day, and 
nearly the whole week. Were it not that my 
good thoughts always come too late, I should 
have given him a large allotment of my flow- 
ers. If he had not been out of sight when the 
idea occurred to me, I should have hailed 
him, and said, “ Have you worked all day ?” 
“Of course I have,” he would have said. 
“And are you singing?” “Of course I am.” 
“ Then take these flowers home, and give them 
to your wife, and tell her what a blessing she 
has in you.” 

O that we could put songs under our bur- 
dens! O that we could extract the sense of 
sorrow by song! Then these things would 
not poison so much. in 
Teach your children to sing. When troubles 
come, go at them with songs. When griefs 
Lift the voice of 
Praise God by singing ; 
that will lift you above trials of every sort. 
Attempt it. They sing in heaven; and among 
God's people upon earth song is the appropri- 
ate language of Christian feeling. BEECHER. 

[Sensible. Do we not sing the restless baby 
to sleep? Do we not sing “ Hail, Columbia,” 
to express our love of country, and sacred 
songs to express our gratitude to God? So 
we may drive away melancholy, and divert 
the mind from painful subjects, by the aid of 
music. We vote for music, morning, noon, and 
night. Should a mad man attack us, we might 
try to sing him down, as did the fiddler when 
chased by a wild bull. 

” Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast."’] 


Sing the house. 


rise "up, sing them down. 
song against cares. 


> <P oe -- 


Bravery.—‘‘ Now, then, my hearties,”’ said a 
gallant captain, ‘‘ you have a tough battle before 
you. Fight like heroes till your powder’s gone ; 
then—run! I’m a little lame, and J’ start now."’ 
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OF ELIZA COOK. 


PORTRAIT 


AUTHOR OF “THE OLD ARM-CHAIR.”* 


Eurza Cook, well known as a metrical and 
prose writer, author of ‘‘ The Old Arm-Chair,”’ 
At 
the age of fifteen she lost her mother, a woman 


was born in London about the year 1818. 


of culture and refinement, much above her so- 
cial condition. Her own disposition and tastes 
being of an elevated character, she thereafter 
found little in her domestic associations in sym- 
pathy with those feelings. Actuated by the desire 
to emancipate herself from the uncongenial cir- 
cumstances by which she was surrounded, she at- 
tempted the expression of her feelings in poetry, 
and was successful, meeting with a cordial] recep- 
tion. Subsequently she became the editress of 
‘“« Eliza Cook's Journal,’’ a weekly publication, 
and achieved fortune and reputation with her 
vigorous pen. She now contributes, both 
prose and verse, to several British periodicals 

In Eliza Cook we have a happy illustration of 
a full vital temperament associated with author- 
ship, which is quite in contravention of the gen- 
erally received idea of ‘* spare and lean writers.’ 
She is, however, truly English. The head is ev- 
idently much larger than the average of woman, 
especially in the regions of Ideality, Sublimity, 
and Mirthfulness. 
agination and sprightliness conjoined to a strong 


in 


She should be known for im- 
vein of the mirthful and humorous. The emo- 
tional and reflective organs predominate over the 
perceptive and merely passional ; still, the base- 
of-brain is large enough to render her hold on 
life and society tenacious. Hope is also strong, 
which renders life attractive in its many phases. 
Buoyancy, elasticity, and exhilaration should be 
characteristics of her disposition, and impart 
their inspiration to her pen. That is a jovial, 
happy face, almost rollicking. Good-humor and 
good health are clearly expressed in this full- 
formed English woman. 
oe oe 

STERNE says, “ The grand error of life is, we 
look too far; we scale the heavens; we dig 
down to the center of the earth for systems; 
and we forget ourselves. Truth lies before us; 
it is in the highway path, and the plowman 
treads on it with clouted shoes.” 





* From our Iilustrated Annual of Phrenology and Phys- 
fognomy for 1867. Sent post-paid for 30 cents. 
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TWO CAREERS OF WOMANHOOD. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


In our January number of the PHRENOLO- 
GICAL JOURNAL we published an article 
entitled “ The Two Paths,” or, a portraiture of 
the lives of two boys reared under different 
auspices, the one terminating happily and 
successfully, the other making a total wreck of 
life. That article excited considerable atten- 
tion, and was favorably commented upon by 
the press at large. We now present our 
readers with a brief description of female life 
in its two most marked phases. Our hypo- 
thesis is as follows: Figures 1 and 2 repre- 
sent two little girls just in the dawn of life, 
fresh, joyous, and pure in their childish sim- 
plicity. Yet we must mark a difference in 
their infantile faces, and the source of that 
difference can be traced in their parentage, 
The parents of the 
first are plain, retired people, possessing strong 
religious principles and considerable intellec- 
tual culture. Their child is the object of 
tender solicitude. Her playmates are carefully 
selected for her, and the utmost regard is paid 
to her moral and mental training. Surrounded 
by the best influences, she becomes a quiet, 
unobtrusive, sweet-tempered girl. The parents 
of the second, although on the same plane in 
society with those of the first, are more worldly 
people. They are free and easy in their mode 
of life, fond of company and indulgent, allowing 
their child the utmost latitude. She “ runs the 
streets,” picking up any one she fancies as a 
playmate, in fact, associating promiscuously. 
She becomes dashing, pert, pleases the adult 
visitors at her parents’ house, to say nothing of 
the inward satisfaction which her parents feel, 
by her smart “speeches, forwardness, and so 
cunning” ways. 

Time passes on—eighteen years have gone 
by, and No. 1 has grown up into the sweet 
modest maiden. She is simple and unaffected 
in her manner. Her mind, though not over- 
tasked with study, under judicious culture, is 
well stored with such information as is neces- 
sary to the performance of the duties apperte- 
nant to woman. She is quiet and unosten- 
tatious, with enough of dignity to prevent 
insolent familiarity. To be sure, she knows, 
personally, little about vice and crime as it 
exists in the world; but she has been taught 
its nature, and her high moral tone renders 
sin a matter of the deepest abhorrence to her. 
The spiritual instruction of her parents and 
teachers, and the precepts of-the sacred Word 
of God, are kept as the most valuable of her 
treasures. At home, among her friends—at 
school, among her associates, she is loved and 
respected. Her health having been well cared 
far, nick-nacks, confections, and the whole 
host of poisonous sweets which, unfortunately, 
so many children are allowed to riot in, having 
been excluded from her dietary, she is well 
fortified by a substantial constitution against 
the common ailments of life. Happy are her 


prospects ! 
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Meanwhile, No. 2 has grown up 
in her own way, according to her 
own devices. She is now a wild, 
fly-away “ young lady.” Her asso- 
ciations, which her parents allowed 
her to choose, or rather to “ pick 


up,” have brought her in contact - 


with sin. Look in her counte- 
nance (fig. 4), and behold those 
voluptuous indications which are 
distinctive marks of the young 
woman of pleasure. There is no 
mistaking that face. And yet so 
young! Yes! She chases the 
gaudy bauble of pleasure as the 
only joy of carth. Permitted in 
her youth to have her own way, 
self-willed and capricious, without 
those high and holy influences 
which would have tended to draw 
her up and beyond temptation’s 
snare, her propensities have at- 
tained the ascendency over her 
moral nature, and she only finds 
delight now in what she terms the 
joys of life. Excitement, the giddy 
throng, the swell of passion, se- 
ductive musics, and the mazy 
whirl of the dance are her delights. 
We pause, and gaze upon her face, 
pityingly, when we meet her in 
the crowded thoroughfare. We 
can not but experience a pang of 
sorrow, for her countenance tells 
unmistakably of her downward 
course. 

Many years have passed by, and 
we find her, whom we last con- 
sidered as an amiable and intelli- 
gent girl of eighteen, now become 
a fully matured woman (fig. 5). 
She is married, and that discreetly ; 
for, considering the careful culture 
of her youth, and the kind sugges- 
tions which she has doubtless re- 
ceived on so important a subject as 
marriage from interested friends, 
and the earnest thought which 
she herself has bestowed upon it, 
she could not hastily make a choice 
of her life’s partner; but, deliber- 
ately considering the consequences, 
she has given her hand with her 
heart to him whom she could 
honor as well as love. It is pro- 
bable that she has not been with- 
out her share of life’s trials and 
disappointments. Perhaps be- 
reavement has visited her bright 
home; but being sustained by a 
strong faith in that Saviour whom 
she was early taught to love and 
confide in, she can be resigned yet 
cheerful under the severest afflic- 
tion. Her house is a place of quiet 
domestic enjoyment; her children, 
trained up carefully, do not annoy 
Visitors by their rudeness ; but all 
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who visit her desire to go again. Her husband while with her finds 
the cares of his business grow lighter, and his spirits rise under the 


Fie. 1. 


influence of his wife’s cheerful voice and sweet inspiring smile. She 
does not seem to grow old; the girl is, in fact, impressed upon that 


Fre. 4. 


fresh countenance, and imparts buoyancy and dignity to the woman. 
In fig. 6 we see the reckless, cold-hearted, miserable woman ; surviv- 


nothing for others, and thinking that others care nothing forher. She 
has had her fill of worldly pleasure. But how unsatisfactory it has all 








| she is regarded 


been! How painful its conse- 
quence! She regards the world 
as mean, sordid, and corrupt, Her 
days of youth and happiness are 
past, for her manner of life has 
rendered her prematurely old. The 
fiery draught is now her only 
friend, for in its intoxicating depths 
she can temporarily forget the 
maddening recollection of her 
shame. Perhaps she, too, has been 
married. But what man, except 
he be as abandoned as _ herself, 
could live with her? In the street 
with loathing 


| and contempt by the passers-by. 


| 








“Friends she has none!” There 
is no kind word of sympathy ex- 
pressed for her! She has lost all 
friends, and misery, only misery, 
seems to be her inevitable portion, 
for she lives obstinately and will- 
fully, without repentance and with- 
out grace! We see no encourage- 
ment in that half-frenzied face, and 
we turn from it with a sigh of reliet 
and of sadness. 

In the midst of her home, among 
the many friends whom her kind- 
ness and ready sympathy have 


| closely attached to her, No. 1 


grows old indeed “ gracefully.” 
The silver threads, which passing 
years have imperceptibly inter- 
woven one by one with her shin- 
ing tresses, announce her advanced 
age. How beautiful she appears, 
the aged Christian, the admired, 
the revered center of an extensive 
circle! Her presence is ever wel- 
come, and her counsel gratefully 
received ; and when the sun of her 
earthly existence shall set, in what 
a halo of glory it will take place! 
What sweet memories will linger 
on earth to console those in whose 
‘hearts she was held so dear! Her 
life, while she lives, is the life of 
faith, and her death, when she 
dies, will be a joyful transition to 
a blissful immortality. 

But how different is the picture 
presented by No. 2, in the closing 
scene of her career, supposing that 
she has been suffered to live and 
grow old! She is probably the 
inmate of some ‘poor-house, prison, 
hospital, or asylum, a tax upon 
the state, an object of care to those 
who will not regret her decease. 
She will go down to the grave un- 
cared-for and unmourned. If not 
under the care of the civil author- 
ities, she worries through the rem- 
nant of her days in some lonely, 
squalid, out-of-the-way garret, 
among wretches almost as miser- 
able as herself. She is an object 
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of aversion to her neighbors, and of dread to 
their dirty children ; for now and then, alcohol 
and her unbridled passions drive her to the 
extremities of delirium, and in one of those 
paroxysms of madness, death comes, either 
by her own hand, or her diseased and broken- 
down body finally succumbs to its natural 
destiny, and her staring eyes are fixed until 
the last trump shall awaken her to judgment. 
Sad, fearful end! the inevitable result of a life 
of sin! Reader, ponder well these two 
sketches, and gather therefrom the instruction 
we lave sought to impart. Choose Wisdom’s 
ways, for “ her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” 


———_"_> oe oe 


RATIONALISM.® 


Rationauism, strictly speaking, signifies what 
is conformable to reason ; that which possesses 
the attributes and methods of reason. It is that 
method of thought which in matters of religion 
not only allows the use of reason, but consid- 
ers it indispensable. The term has now, how- 
ever, acquired a wider meaning, and stands in 
opposition to supernaturalism, or the belief in the 
miracles recorded in the Bible, the genuineness 
and accuracy of which it questions. It proceeds 
farther, and denies the presence of any element 
other than human in the Bible, or that there is 
any satisfactory evidence of the truth of its al- 
leged supernaturalism ; and the word Rationalism 
has now become synonymous with or a species 
of infidelity. This system of interpretation upon 
the principles of human reason has become fa- 
mous in the present day by the opposition in which 


it stands 


to Protestantism ; but to comprehend 
rightly the struggle between Rationalism and 
Protestantism, we must look at it from a histori- 
cal point of view. 

Much has been written on this subject, and the 
most recent defense of it is by Mr. Lecky, fol- 
lowing closely in the steps of Mr. Buckle in his 
** History of Civilization.’’ According to Lecky, 
human reason is the only factor of history ; the 
agency of God is ignored; elaborate creeds and 
liturgical services are a barrier to the mind's 
progress, because they shackle thé intellect by 
impure traditions; and Rationalism is the only 
relief of these later times ; and he totally dis- 
the agency of the Holy Spirit in giving 
inspired truth to the world or in educating the 
Church, ete. 


— 
ClAIINGS 


‘That such views should be repudiated and their 
influence counteracted was a matter of necessity, 
and Mr. Hurst, in his late volume on the “ His- 
and which has called our 
attention to the subject, has come boldly forward 
to the self-imposed task in repelling the invasion 


tory of Rationalism,’ 


of such skepticism. 

Mr. Hurst bases his discussion on the present 
theme on three great principles, namely : 1. That 
infidelity presents a systematic and harmonious 
histury. 2. A history of a mischievous tendency 
is the very best method for its refutation and ex- 

* History of Rationalism, embracing a Survey of the 
Present State of Protestant Theology, with an Appendix 


on Lierature. By the Rey. John F, Hurst, A.M., D.D. 
Second edition, revised. New York: Cariton & Porter 
\ and Ciarles Scribner & Co. Svo, pp. 623. Price $3 50. 
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tirpation. 3. Of Rationalism it may be affirmed, 
as of all the phases of infidelity, that it is not 
in its results an unmixed evil, since God over- 
rules its work for the purification and progress of 
His Church. 

Upon these principles Mr. Hurst lays the foun- 
dation of his ‘‘ History.’’ To do justice to the 
excellent work which Mr. Hurst presents would 
require too much of our very limited space, and 
we must therefore content ourselves with pre- 
senting te our readers but a brief synopsis of 
those interesting chapters which relate chiefly to 
our own land and to Great Britain. 

RATIONALISM NOT AN UNMIXED EVIL. 

The third great principle underlying Mr. 
Hurst's work, namely, “ Of Rationalism it may 
be affirmed, as of all the phases of infidelity, that 
it is not in its results an unmixed evil, since God 
overrules its work for the purification and pro- 
gress of His Church,’’ is thus substantiated by 
him when he says: ‘‘ A nation is never so pure 
as when emerging from the seven-fold heated fur- 
nace. * * * The whole history of religious 
error shows that the Church is cold, formal, and 
controversial before the visitation of skepticism. 
When every power is in full exercise, infidelity 
stands aloof. God has so provided for his people 
that he has even caused the delusion by which 
they have suffered to contribute great benefits 
but little anticipated by the deluded or the de- 
luders themselves. The intellectual labors of 
the German Rationalists have already shed an in- 
calculable degree of light on the sacred books, and 
upon most every branch in theology. But thus 
has God ever caused the wrath of man to praise 
Him. * * * Church history was crude and 
ill-written before the Rationalists expended their 
toil and learning upon it. They investigated the 
fountains ; made the storm-beaten monuments, 
old coins, and medals disclose their long-kept 
secrets ; and threaded the labyrinths of secular 
history, written in almost every European lan- 
guage, in order that nothing serviceable to their 
cause might be lost.’’ 

After defining the meaning of the word Ration- 
alism as accepted by other writers, Mr. Hurst 





| to the country. 


proceeds to investigate the causes and results of | 


the success of Rationalism. He says that it must 
be confessed that the German Protestant Church, 
both the Lutheran and Reformed, called loudly 
for reinvigoration. But it was faith, and not 
reason, that could furnish the remedy ; and had 
Pietism, with all its extravagances, been fostered 
by the intellect of the pulpits and universities, it 
would have accomplished the same work for 
Germany in the seventeenth century that the 
Wesleys and Whitfield wrought in Englai.d in 
the eighteenth century. The influence of Ration- 
alistic doctrines in Germany at that time is seen 
now even among the humblest peasants, who step- 
ping on ourshores at Castle Garden, will stare in 
wonder as you speak of the final judgment, the 
immortality of the soul, and the authenticity of 
the Scriptures. Thus has Rationalism corrupted 
a land for several generations. ‘‘ But,’’ continues 
the author, ‘‘ the Church has proved herself able 
to depose many corruptions of her faith ; yet 
this attack upon her faith she has still to van- 
quish thoroughly. * * * Our task is simply 
to lift the finger of warning against the increas- 





ing influx of Rationalistic tendencies from France 
and England; which lands had first received 
them from Germany. One of our great dangers 
lies in permitting reason to take our premises and 
build her own conclusions upon them.”’ 

ENGLISH RATIONALISM. 

The religious lesson taught by the condition 
of England during the eighteenth century is the 
inevitable moral prostration to which skepticism 
reduces a nation, and the utter ineapacity of lit- 
erature to afford relief. Mr. Hurst, after having 
faithfully sketched the rise and progress of Ra- 
tionalism in Germany, Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, and the declination of those powers 
during their periods of religious skepticism, to 
which he devotes fifteen chapters, then proceeds 
to discuss the present position of Rationalism in 
England, and to show how the soil was prepared 
for its introduction by the Deists, who were ever 
steady in the pursuit of anything which would 
help to maintain their cause. Another great in- 
fluence in promulgating skepticism is found in 
the literature of that day, of which he says: 
‘* The literature of England during the most of 
the last century presents a picture of literary os- 
tentation. The Deists had toiled to build up a 
system of natural religion which would not only 
be a monument to their genius, but serve as an 
impassable barrier to all such claims as were 
urged by the zealous and loud-spoken Puritans. 
But early Deism lacked an indispensable element 
of strength—the power of adapting itself to the 
people. Its best priests could not leaye the 
tripod, though many of the oracular responses 
were heard some distance from the temple doors. 
In time, there arose a group of essayists and 
poets, who, with a similar coterie of novelists, 
dictated religion, morals, politics, and literature 
Their influence was so great, 
that when they flattered the heads of govern- 
ment, the latter were equally assiduous in play- 
ing the Mecenastothem.”” * * * _ Still 
other influences were at work. French society, 
French literature, French fashions, and French 
infidelity pervaded the whole land, mainly 
through the agency of the aristocracy. ‘‘ The 
attempt,” says Mr. Hurst, “to rear a Paris on 
English soil was an immense success. The young 
were delighted with the result; the aged had 
been too ill-taught in early life to raise the voice 
of remonstrance. With the exception of the 
Puritan opposition, the gratification was univer- 
sal; and that took place in religion and litera- 
ture which, had it occurred in warfare, would 
have kindled a flame of national indignation in 
every breast ; England fell powerless, contented, 
and doomed into the arms of France.’’ 

Mr. Hurst then criticises the attacks of Hume 
and Gibbon on the divine origin of Christianity, 
whose mischievous influence imparted he classes 
with the elder school of Deists and French infi- 
delity, of which he says: ‘* The Church had not 
the moral power or purity to assert her own au- 
thority. She had lost the respect of the world 
because she had no respect for herself. She was 
therefore enervated at a time when all her power 
was needed to resist the skeptical and immoral 
tendencies of the’ day. But a new religious 
power, from an unexpected source, began to influ- 
ence the public mind.”’ 

This was the movement inaugurated by Wes- 
ley and Whitfield, the influence of which is to be 
seen even at the present day; the rise and pro- 
gress of which Mr. Hurst describes in a very lucid 
and eloquent manner. He then proceeds to crit- 
icise the philosophical and literary Rationalism of 
Coleridge and Carlyle ; the critical Rationalism 
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of Jowett ; the Essays and Reviews, and Bishop 
Colenso, and continues with a survey of the ex- 
isting church parties, and concludes his chapters 
on the English Church with the following exhor- 
tation : ‘‘ The Protestant Church of Great Britain 
has no time for idleness, and can not afford to 
waste any truth power while so many enemies 
are assailing its walls. When the crisis shall 
have passed, it will be seen that not a superfluous 
hand was lifted in the combat. What British 
and American Protestantism needs to-day is not a 
class of discoverers of new truth, but that the 
defenders of the old truth, availing themselves 
of every new step of science and criticism, be 
chivalricin opposing their adversaries and watch- 
ful of the interests which God has placed in their 
keeping. 
RATIONALISM IN AMERICA. 

The author then turns his attention to our own 
country. He says: ‘‘ What, then, has been the 
reception in America of that system of skepticism 
which has produced ravages on the Continent and 
now forebodes evil in our English mother-land ? 
Is Rationalism likely to run its destructive cycle 
in the United States? Has the American Church 
no antidote for the great theological errors of the 
present age ?’’ These are questions of vital im- 
portance to the prosperity of American Protest- 
antism, to which Mr. Hurst devotes a lengthy 
discussion. He considers it a matter of surprise 
that French infidelity has not acquired a greater 
influence over our people. But it was not wholly 
without power, and the first twenty-five years of 
the history of the Church witnessed greater re- 
ligious disasters than have appeared at any sub- 
sequent time. Still, it may be said that skepticism 
has not yet gained a permanent foothold here. He 
urges the necessity of the American Church mak- 
ing efforts against the inroads of this tendency. 
He warns them that the last effort of Rationalism 
may address itself to the American Church. ‘‘ The 
Church in this country has partaken of the pride 
awakened by our unexampled national prosper- 
ity ; and many of her noblest sons had well-nigh 
come to the conclusion, before the outbreak oj 
the late civil war, that she must inevitably pros- 
per, simply because of the remarkable temporal 
blessings which God had lavishly given. But 
without faith nothing can be accomplished, and 
three decades may be sufficient to so change the 
whole aspect of our religious life that the Church 
may become thoroughly Rationalistic. * * * 
Our civilization is undergoing a complete revolu- 
tion. The field is newly plowed by the events of 
the last few years, and it becomes the Church to 
scatter the seeds of truth with an unsparing 
hand. If this land is to be blessed with pure 
faith, as in past years, a faith strong enough to 
repel every blow of skepticism, to the Church as 
an instrument, and not to our natural growth, 
shall be attributed this popular prosperity. If 
we would secure for future years an uncorrupted 
faith, the enaction of pure laws, the introduction 
of the Gospel into every social class, an increased 
enthusiasm in missionary labors, the intense 
union of all parts of our country, and the united 
progress of piety and theological science, the duty 
of the present hour must be discharged.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hurst takes a very hopeful 
view of the future of the Protestant Church, re- 
garding the most important successes of man as 
born of his severest trials ; ‘‘ the wrath of man 
being made to praise Him.”’ 


For a clear, concise, and truthful history of the . 


rise, progress, and consequences of Rationalism, 
and its influence upon civilization, written in a 
clear and strong yet fascinating style, and from 
a purely orthodox stand-point, we refer our read- 
ers to Mr. Hurst’s work. We have endeavored to 
give an idea of what the author aims at in pre- 
senting his history to the world 

Justice can not be done to a work of this de- 
scription unless it be thoroughly studied, as it is 
necessary that the circumstances which attended 
its inception and subsequent movement, its 
origin, character, effects, and apostles, should be 
understood. 








ALEXANDER POPE. 


An intense mental temperament, a keenly 
susceptible and sensitive organization, and a 
bodily constitution weak and delicate from his 
birth, were the most prominent features of 
Pope’s make-up. The appearance of the face 
is that of ill health and depressed spirits. The 
ungainly cap or turban rather adds to the sad- 
ness of the expression. The prominence of 
the eyebrows indicates power of perception 
and a keen appreciation of material things. 
Imitation, Ideality, and Language were largely 
developed, imparting the ability to copy the 
models he admired, to cull from the world of 
fancy choice flowers, and to express his burn- 
ing thoughts in suitable language. He was ev- 
idently courageous, though very sensitive to 
criticism, and his courage imparted boldness 
in the execution of his ambitious projects. 
His sympathy appears to have been strong and 
his affection tender and impulsive. Vitative- 
ness was influential, and the basilar organs 
generally well indicated, giving him much te- 
nacity of life and an appreciation of those 
things which are conducive to existence; so 
that, notwithstanding deformity and a natu- 
rally delicate constitution, he attained to the 
age of fifty-six. 

Alexander Pope, the author of the “ Essay 
on Man”—an installment of which we present 
to our readers in the present number of the 
JouRNAL—was born in London, May 21, 1688. 
His father was a wealthy linen-merchant of 
London, and his mother was of a “good 
Yorkshire family.” The former died in 1717, 
and young Pope went with his mother to-re- 
side at Twickenham, on the banks of the 
Thames. 

Pope had not the advantages of a thorough 
education, but acquired a good knowledge of 
Latin, and some Greek, French, and Italian. 
He was a poet almost from infancy ; he “ lisp- 
ed in numbers,” and when a mere youth he 
surpassed all his cotemporaries in metrical 
harmony and correctness. Several pastorals 
and translations of his appeared in 1709, but 
were written three or four years earlier. These 
were followed by the “ Essay on Criticism,” 
1711; “ Rape of the Lock,” 1712-1714 ; “ Wind- 
sor Forest,” 1718; “ Temple of Fame,” 1715; 
“ Epistle of Eloisa,” and “ Elegy on an Unfor- 
tunate Lady,” in 1716, 1717, two poems inimi- 








table for pathetic beauty and finished versifica- 
tion. From 1715 till 1726 he was chiefly en- 
gaged on his translations of the “Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey,” which realized to him the sum or 
$40,000. 

He next edited an edition of Shakspeare, 
which proved unworthy of his reputation. In 
1728, 1729 he published a satire called “ The 
Dunciad,” an attack on some persons against 
whom the sensitive poet had conceived an en- 
mity. In 1787 he gave to the world a volume 
of “ Literary Correspondence.” Between the 
years 1731 and 1739 he issued a series of po- 
etical essays, moral and philosophical, with 
satires and imitations of Horace, all admired 
for their sense, wit, spirit, and brilliancy. Of 
those delightful productions, the most celebra- 
ted is the “ Essay on Man,” the first epistle of 
which appeared, anonymously, in 1733. A 
general revision of his earlier works closed the 
poet’s literary cares and toils. He died on 
the 30th of May, 1744, and was buried in the 
church at Twickenham. 

Pope was of very diminutive stature, and 
deformed from birth. His physical infirmity, 
susceptible temperament, and incessant study 
rendered his life “ one long disease.” He was 
irritable, offended by trifles, never forget- 
ting or forgiving them ; yet, when no literary 
vanity or rivalry intervened, he was generous 
and affectionate, and showed a manly and in- 
dependent spirit. As a literary artist, and 
brilliant declaimer, satirist, and moralizer in 
verse, Pope stands unsurpassed. 


tie dete eke 


Eveentre’s REtiquary.—La France, in its 
obituary notice of Count Baciocchi, who died 
in Paris recently, says that the Empress “sent 
to him, as an act of unexampled favor, to keep 
in his room, so long as his illness should last, 
as she had kept it in hers at the moment of 
the birth of the Prince Imperial, a jewel which 
is assuredly the most precious of the crown of 
France. This is a reliquary, the skillful work 
of Froment Meurice, in which is seen a shred 
of the swaddling clothes of Jesus Christ, a bit 
of the Virgin’s vail, a strip .of St. John the 
Baptist’s winding sheet, and in the middle, 
suspended in the manner of a pendulum, 
Charlemagne’s talisman—given by the magis- 
trates of Aix-la-Chapelle to the first Napoleon 
—about the dimensions of a crown-piece, and 
formed of an agua marina, within which is 
seen, crossed, two fragments of the true cross. 
This rare medley of powerful relics is rein- 
forced by a splinter of the bone of Charle- 
magne’s own right arm.” Nevertheless death 
was too powerful for the Empress’ famous rel- 
iquary. 

[Is this indicative of civilization and royal 
intelligence? Comment is needless. ] 


“Sammy, Sammy, my son, don’t stand there 
scratching your head—stir your stumps, or you 
will make no progress in life.” “ Why, father,” 
replied the hopeful, “I’ve often heard you say 
that the only way to get on in this world was 
to scratch a head !” 





—— 




















—— 
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Do Your Work WELL.—Training the hand 
and eye to do work well, leads individuals to 
form correct habits in other respects, and a 
good workman is, in most cases, a good citi- 
zen. No one need hope to rise above his pre- 
sent situation who suffers small things to pass 
by unimproved, or who neglects, metaphori- 
cally speaking, to pick up a cent because it is 
not a dollar. 

a 8 


IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


Two dollars in greenbacks will pay for a single copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
a year, or from January, 1867, to January, 1868. Our club 
rates are as follows: Five copies, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of “ New 
Physiognomy,” value $5; Thirty copies, $45, and a 
Student's Set, value $10; Forty copies, $60, and a Stu- 
dent's Set with “ New Physiognomy,” value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars worth of our own publica- 
tions as a premium ; One Hundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

Civups may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
ist of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on “* New 
Physiognomy,” when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by express 
or as freight. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 


1867. Let clubs be made up at once. 


a 
ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the JourNnat to Five Hundred new substrib- 
ers a year, and one of Steinway anp Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octave Pianos—mannfacturers’ price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred Journats 
to new subscribers, and one of Grovestemy & Co.'s 
best $250 pianos 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies of the 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, and one of Mason anp 
HamMitn’s Fine Octave Cabinet Organs—price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the JovrnaL, and a set of Forty Portraits, 
value $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty Jounnats a year, and one 
of Howarp’s New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. 
$s. 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five JouRNALs to new 
subscribers, and cither Wheeler and Wilson's, Weed’s, 
Wileox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 


intended for Lecturers on Phrenology 


The best sporting gun ever made—value 


Dalton’s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred—55. 
For Forty Dollars, Twenty JourRNALS a year, and one 
value $15; or, if preferred, 
Clothes Wringers 
Every house ought to be farnished with one of these 


of Doty’s Washing Machines 
one of the best price the same. 
labor-eaving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines have a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of their 
kind. 

Failing to ebtain the full number of subscribers to 
make up a club for either of the premiams, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successful, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 
the JouRNAL in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of att who work in the interest of 
humanity. 


LLL LILI DOWELL eee 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without Indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 





A PLEA FOR THE FINE ARTS. 


In glancing over the columns of an old magazine, my 
eyes fell upon an article of rare merit, the production of 
an old poet-friend, who, rather than struggle with pov- 
erty in the pursuance of his choice, had abandoned the 
life of a poet for that of a physiciari.. And who is not 
aware that through the ages of the past, genius has often 
walked hand in hand with want? It has become pro- 
verbial, that “‘ poets are always poor,” and too often, 
alas! has the fear of such calamity diverted the young 
aspirant from the paths of superior usefulness and emi- 
nence to the ordinary walks of life. 

But this is a progressive age. The shadows that have 
hung so darkly over the centuries gone are folding their 
wings and hiding themselves away. Many are the 
facilities of the present day for the spread of knowledge 
and the development of genius which the past never 
knew. Institutions of learning, reared upon a perma- 
nent and noble basis, are being rapidly multiplied, while 
every year large endowments are made to angment their 
numerical strength and usefulness. Every department 
of science has been duly regarded ; the modern scholar is 
fully prepared to drink at the fountain of pristine lore 
and hold communion with the sages of ancient Greece or 
Rome. 

But thongh the temple of knowledge is rapidly attain- 
ing proud dimensions, and casts its welcome shadow 
over our land, the admiring beholder must perceive with 
regret that its embellishment has been for the most part 
disregarded, and that the fine arts have hitherto received 
far less attention than their importance demands. It is 
true, Art has had many admirers; but seldom has it shared 
that substantial support which has been so freely be- 
stowed upon the ordinary academic course. And thus it 
is, that while many are enabled to bow at learning’s 
shrine, artistic genins, one of the purest gifts of Heaven, 
is often permitted to ve trampled in the dust. But not 
until it shall receive among us its just desert, may Amer- 
ica hope to boast of a Milton, a Mozart, a Raphael, or a 
Canova, 

But why delay? Why may there not be from among 
the millions that are dropping so freely from the hand of 
philanthropic wealth, a fund appropriated that shall 


nobly meet the present need, and prepare the way for the 
most ample results in the future—a fund that will not 
merely enable the needy pupil to acquire a knowledge of 
the principles of his favorite art, but will bear him along 
upon its beneficent tide until he shall have become 
somewhat established in his peculiar sphere ? 

Oh, ye of noble heart and willing hand! ye heirs alike 
of fortune and of taste! within whose homes, on orna- 
mented shelf, stands many a gilded volume inspired by 
the poetic muse, whose walls are decked with rare pro- 
ductions of the painter's pencil or the sculptor’s chisel, 
amid whose halls the harp’s sweet murmur or the organ’s 
grand swell awakes in the soul deep melody, to you I 
speak . 
we the hills and vales of our own loved land, in 
many a cottage home, dwells the germ of future great- 
ness! Nature hath planted her choicest gifts within our 
mental soil, hope hath watered them, and all that is 
needed are the means to facilitate their free development 
and insure their highest success. 

Thus may the child of genius, so often of humble birth, 
be permitted to take his ee osition amid the 
ranks of men! Thus would be placed a new gem in the 
crown of our nation’s glory, which, illumined by the light 
of truth, might shed its effalgent beams far over the 
realms of earth! 


Dear Journat: You have asked for our best thoughts, 
and most surely our best thoughts are those on God; 
* Our Father which art in heaven,” who is the same just, 
merciful Being yesterday, to-day, forever, on him who 
in infinite love did provide for sinful man a way to 
escape the condemnation he so justly deserved, surely on 
such a Being should our best thoughts dwell. 

The same hand which can create can also destroy, and 
if we are reserved for brighter scenes, it is all throngh 
infinite love. The love which placed man in Eden, the 
love which gave sinful man a way to escape from death 











eternal, the love with which Jesus forgave his murderers, 
and which gave blessing for cursing—aye! the love 
which now says, ‘“ He that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out,” this love should have our first, best 
thoughts, and our heartfelt gratitude. And what do we 
do to return this boundless love? Alas! the best do but 
little, comparatively. Alas! there are nine out of ten, if 
not more, who receive the blessings of God in great 
abundance, and yet never so much as think of thanking 
the Giver, and whose sole aim seems to be to get rich, to 
hoard up the almighty dollar, regardless both of body 
and soul. Well might Jesus ask of the leper, “Where 
are the nine?” Ten had received alike a great blessing, 
but one only gave God the glory. 

Well may the world cry, ‘“‘ Miserable sinners !"’ (that 
mock expression, too often), for, indeed, all are sinners ; 
yet far greater are they who toil day by day, year by year. 
till life is forfeited, eternal life, for the sake of gold. 

Surely our thoughts should be centered on Him, for 
our thoughts should be pure ; and who can make them 
pure but He whose life and daily walk was purity itself? 
“The pure in heart shall see God,” is as true now as it 
was eighteen hundred years ago. We wish, many do, 
to see Him in our future existence, and yet can we ex- 
pect to if our thoughts are evil? Never; they of evil 
thoughts must take their lot with the fallen. Let us aH 
be pure—pure in mind, pure in heart, pure as we can be 
with God's help in all things; and especially should the 
young cultivate purity, for if their thoughts are pure 
while they are young, they will very likely be pure when 
older. “Can grapes come of thorns?” Nay, good deeds 
spring alone from a pure heart, and a pure heart comes 
alone from God. Our best thoughts are our pure thoughts. 

DERFLA. 
+ 


WHAT MAKES A MAN. 





A TRUTHFUL sonl, a loving mind, 

Full of affection for its kind ; 

A spirit firm, erect, and free, 

That never basely bends the knee ; 

That will not bear a feather’s weight 

Of slavery’s chain for small or great ; 

That truly speaks from God within ; 

That never makes a league with sin; 

That snaps the fetters despots makes, 

And loves the truth for its own sake ; 

That worships God, and him alone, 

And bows no more than at his throne ; 

And trembles at no tyrant’s nod ; 

A soul that fears no one but God. 

And thus can smile at curse or ban: 

This is the soul that makes a man. EX. 
a Ee 


FRIENDSHIP. 


How often we speak of friends as though they might 
be found on every hand; and yet how little real friend- 
ship we find in this busy world! A true friend is one 
who will cling to you in adversity, sympathize with you 
in sorrow, and rejoice with you m prosperity. He is a 
being who feels, who thinks, who acts from the purest 
motives. Friendship is one of the noblest feelings—one 
of the grandest privileges of humanity; it can only be 
found in connection with noble souls, of merit and vir- 
tue united. In fact, to possess true friends, you need the 
most complete and nicest power of discrimination in se- 
lecting them, a natural gift to cherish them, with the 
most unselfishness. 

Young ladies, young men, and all, be generous; be 
kind to those around you, especially to those who are the 
least attractive, and who are often the least noticed. Try 
to merit the real name of friend; it will fill you with a 
deeper joy than you have ever experienced: it will cause 
you to be beloved and esteemed by all around you. Prac- 
tice self-denial, and you will feel its ennobling influence ; 
it brings the happy consciousness of having given pleas- 
ure to others, which is of itself ample remuneration for 
all the inconvenience you could have suffered by so doing. 

Life indeed is sad and drear, 
When friendship’s voice we never hear ; 
On rank and wealth what joys attend ? 


They ne'er can buy a faithful friend. N. P. T. 
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Eo our Correspondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ Genera INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“ Best TuoueutTs”’ solicited. 


Tux Avertep Eyr.—Why 
is it that we meet persons who will not 
look us squarely in the eye while convers- 
ing? Is ita depressed or uncultivated state 
of Conscientiousness ? 

Ans. There are various reasons for avert- 
ing the eye. One is diffidence arising 
from small Self-Esteem, small Combative- 
ness, moderate Hope, large Veneration, 
and large Cautiousness. Sometimes it arises 
from large Secretiveness, or excessive 
Approbativeness, and a consciousness of 
inferior culture or position, and sometimes 
from a guilty and base condition of the 
mind and character. 


Desatine Socirery. — The 
following will serve for profitable consid- 
eration : 

1. The encouragement of freedom of 
speech among younger members, by re- 
pressing criticism, ridicule, uncharitable 
reflection, and the avoiding of attempts, on 
the part of the older and more experienced 
members, to overawe or intimidate the 
younger. 

2. The promotion of good fellowship by 
discouraging reserve, coldness, and pom- 
posity. 

8. The promotion of temperance, s0- 
briety, and good habits generally, not dis- 
regarding the excellent rule of “ early to 
bed.” 

4. The discussion of questions of m&te- 
rial interest to all connected with the 
society. Many of these questions will 
naturally suggest themselves. 


Razscion.— Why are there 
80 many different sects of religion when 
there is but one true God? and which re- 
ligion is considered the best, and why ? 
Ans. The opinions of men differ with 
respect to the simplest known facts, and 
why should they not with respect to relig- 
fous subjects? The mental organization 
in one man differs more or less from that 
in all other men, consequently his rational 
view of matters religious and secular 
differs more or less from that of others. 
In regard to your second question, we can 
not take it upon ourselves to rate any one 
orthodox sect as superior and pre-eminent 
above all others. We are advised by St. 


Paul, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, very : 


clearly as to our duty and privileges as 
Christians ; read that Epistle, and follow its 
teachings, and we will not be asked again 
to indicate a “‘ best” sect or religion. 


CULTIVATION OF OrGANS.— 


Can Self-Esteem and Continuity be culti- 
vated? and how? . - 


Ans. Yes. It is one of the prominent 
doctrines of Phrenology that organs are 
enlarged and their faculties strengthened 
by proper exercise. Not less than six times 
a year the JouRNAL announces and reiter- 
ates this statement in answer to inquiries. 
We are surprised to have such questions 
propounded by persons who have had an 
examination of the head, with the “ Self- 
Instructor” marked as achart. That work 
sets forth how all the faculties and pro- 
pensities may be increased or decreased, 
cultivated or restrained. To all who would 
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learn how to improve the weak and repress 
the strong qualities of their mental nature, 
we recommend the perusal of that work. 
It will be sent by mail for T5cents. Those 
who have it, will find in it answers to many 
of their questions. 


Cross-Eyvzep.— Would you 
be enough to inform one of your 
Fa what is the cause and cure of 
strabismus, orsquinting? Is it true that it 
is cured in a minute or two by oculists? 
If so, is the operation in any way injurious 
to the eye? Have you ever heard that the 
patient will be benefited or cured if he 
use sy! one eye, the other being kept en- 
tirely closed from the light? Do you think 
=a would be any advantage in his doing 
80 

Ans. Go to an oculist, and he will take 
out the kink quickly, and that, too, without 
injury. There is no truth in the statement, 
that a patient would be benefited by using 
only one eye. 

Sout anp Sprrir.—See arti- 
cle “* Man- Tripartite,” in the November 
JOURNAL of 1866, for a clear explanation 
of this subject. 

Skin Disrasz.— You may 
have inherited the conditions which in- 
duce skin disease. The best remedy in 
addition to general good habits is a full 
warm bath three times a week in a warm 
room 80 as to promote vigorous circulation 
in the capillaries and to some extent pro- 
duce perspiration. 


Viterary Rotices. 
[AU works noticed in Tut PHRENOLOG- 


ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.]| 


Tue Soxprer’s OrpHans. B 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, author of “ Fash- 
ion and Famine,” “* The Old Homestead,” 
* Ma rwent,”’ “* The Heiress,” ** The 
Gold Brick,” “Silent Struggles,” “ Re- 
jected Wife,” “‘ Wife's Secret,” etc., etc. 
Cloth. Priee $2. 

No one can deny that Mrs. Stephens pos- 
sesses the power of producing a most ab- 
sorbing novel. ‘*The Soldier's Orphans” 
is not unnatural, but is a tale of the chil- 
dren of a volunteer—a simple story which 
probably actually has occurred a score of 
times within the past five years. The 
scene of her story is laid in our very midst, 
and possesses much interest from dealing 
in facts still fresh in the public mind, and 
which have not yet lost their power to stir 
the enthusiasm of patriotism. In fact, the 
book is one of the better kind of novels, 
and worth the reading. 








Story or a Sromacu: an Ego- 


tism. By a Reformed Dyspeptic. 75 
cents. Souk and Wells, New York. 


The chief merit of this elegantly printed 
brochure is its basis of fact. In a marvel- 
ously small space it develops a complete 
theory of hygiene, adapted to civilized 
life, founded on the personal experiences 
of the author, and illustrated by incidents 
in his history. 

While agreeing, in many essential re- 
spects, with the principles advocated in 
this Journnat, the “story” differs boldly 
from others, and strikes out on a line of 
reasoning adverse to many of our conclu- 
sions. We do not like it the less for this, 
and should be glad if all our readers could 
examine and judge of the arguments for 
themselves. And if the author sometimes 
deals a blow at the hydropathic practice, it 
is consolatory to know that he hits the allo- 
pathists much more severely. 

If he is right in his belief, health is an 
easy and inexpensive luxury, quite within 
the reach of the mass of sedentary people 
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who now suffer from the afflictions of dys- 
pepsia. His remedies cost nothing, being 
simply an improvement upon our usual 
habits, and they are certainly incapable of 
producing harm. As the book can be 
read in an hour by any one interested in 
its subject, and is published at a trifling 
cost, we abstain from any quotations or 
abstract of its gontents. 


AFLOAT IN THE ForEsT; or, 
A Vo among the Tree-Tops. By 
With illustrations. 


Captain Mayne Reid. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. $1 50. 


* Afloat in the Forest” is an account of 
the marvelous adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes incident to a voyage down the 
Amazon, and will be eagerly read by “ the 
boys” of a romantic turn of mind. Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid, however, does not forget 
to give instruction with entertainment. 
The scenery, the various and innumerable 
curiosities of natural history and vegetable 
life, etc., as seen in the tropics of South 
America, are interestingly described. 


Srorres or Many Lanps. By 
Grace Greenwood, author of “ History 
of My Pets,” “* Merrie ~~~" etc. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. ice $1 25. 
Grace Greenwood’s juvenile story books 

are always interesting and diverting. In 

this new collection she gives pleasing tales 
having reference to England, Scotland, 

Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 

Home ; here and there sprinkling a short 

poem, a rebus, or a charade. There are 

also several neat illustrations, which add 
materially to the attractiveness of the book. 


Fiower-pe-Luce. By Hen 
Wadsworth Longfellow. With Illustra- 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt. Price $2 50. 

Not only Flower-de-Luce, but twelve 
other charming little poems of our loved 
poet. Always happy, gushing, and tender, 
remarkable both for his metrical variety 
and power of metrical adaptation, Profes- 
sor Longfellow never sends anything out 
to the world that is not well considered and 
warmly welcomed. The twelve other poems 
are — Palingenesis, The Bridge of Cloud, 
Hawthorne, Christmas Bells, Kambalu, 
The Wind over the Chimney, The Bells of 
Lynn, Killed at the Ford, Giotto’s Tower, 
To-Morrow, Divina Commedia, Noél. The 
neat illustrations are in excellent keeping 
with the sentiment. 


SaratoGa, an Indian Tale of 
Frontier Life. A true story of 1787. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Broth- 
ers, 306 Chestnut Street. Cloth. Price 
$1 50. 

This is an interesting love story woven 
in with incidents of frontier life. The 
book has found a ready sale in previous 
editions, and its republication will proba- 
bly receive considerable patronage from 
the novel-reading class. 


Tue Jusiwate: a collection of 
Sacred Music for Choirs, Singing: hools, 
Musical Conventions, e y L. O. Em 
son, author of the “ of Judah,” 
* Golden Wreath,”’ etc. ton : Oliver 
_ & Co. Price $1 38; per dozen, 

12. 

We rather like this new collection of 
Sacred Music. It departs from the old 
method which has been practiced by most 
musical editors of collating and arranging 
under metrical heads the same tunes with- 
out much in the way of novelty, It pre- 
sents us with an array of new airs, many 
of them beautiful, but does not omit alto- 
gether those fine old tunes which never 
lose their 4 -—9 power by repeti- 
tion, such as Palermo, Arlington, Hebron, 
Duke Street, Olmutz, etc. 
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Mavup Moctter. By John G. 
Whittier. With Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennesy. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

8vo. Fancy cloth, gilt. $3 50. 

A handsomely gotten-up presentation of 
this charming pastoral by our loved Quaker 
poet. The engravings, of which each page 
has one, are admirable wood-cuts. Does 
any one meditate giving a neat and pleas- 
ing holiday present, which will cost but 
little, ‘Maud Muller” in this new dress 
would serve his purpose. 


HowTo GerRicu; or, A Key to 
Honest Wealth. Being a Practical Guide 
to Business Success. Applicable to all 
Trades and Professions. By Asher L. 
Smith and J. W. Parkhurst. New York. 
Cloth. Price $1. 

This book is a compilation of business 
axioms, with excellent reflections thereon 
by the authors, Some of its best features 
are extracts from well-known works on 
practical economies, among which is in- 
cluded ‘“*The Way to Wealth,” by “ Poor 
Richard,” which alone is worth the price 
of the book. 

Some extracts from the publications of 
Fowler and Wells appear at good advan- 
tage in the book, but what work is alluded 
to on the 124th page we are at a loss to 
conjecture. 


Tue Nationa Coox Book. 
By a Lady of Philadelphia, a practical 
housewife, and author of the * Family 
Save - All.” Le ape 578 New Re- 
ceipts, never before published, for prepar- 
ing all sorts of dishes. i 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Cloth. ice 


As weare not epicures in the usual sense 
of the term, and have no desire to be, the 
“proof of the pudding” in the way of a 
practical test of the merits of this new 
Cook Book must be dispensed with on our 
part. The brevity and definiteness of the 
recipes are commendable; and with the 
space allotted to fruits and simple prepara- 
tions of the farinacea we are pleased ; yet 
the odors of lard and steaming butter in 
imagination assail our olfactories power- 
fully, and our liver involuntarily grows tor- 
pid while we think of the billows of grease 
that are here prescribed as irresistibly 
tempting to the palate of the fastidious. 


Esor’s Fansites. Illustrated. 
The People’s Edition. New York: Fow- 
ler and Wells, Publishers, 389 Broadway. 
1867. Octavo Edition. Cloth, richly gilt. 
Price $1. 

This beautiful edition of the sayings of 
the slave of Athens is the publication ina 
collected form of the Fables published in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL during 1866. 
The volume is complete, containing over 
two hundred Fables and upward of fifty 
fine-lined wood engravings, printed on 
tinted paper. The book is a cheap one, 
and well calculated for a popular gift-book 
to old and young. 


Books intended for notice or 
review may be sent direct to the office, 389 
Broadway, or left with Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, 149 Washington Street, Boston ; 
John L. on 722 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. J. Burns, No. 1 Wellington 
Road, Camberwell, London; or with Mr. 
William Tweedie, 337 Strand, London, who 
will forward = same to J . ae 

rs, magazines, music, pictures, an 
Pemaphiets may be sent direct by post. 


New Music.— Mr. C. M. 
Tremaine, the successor of Horace Waters, 
481 Broadway, has sent us the following 
choice piéces: ‘Do Not Heed Her Warn- 
ing,”’ reply to the Gipsies’ Warning, music 
by Henry Tucker, rice 30 cente; “* Near- 
est and Dearest,” by W. C. Baker and J. 
R. Thomas, 50 cents ; “‘ The Bonnie Brown 
Cottage,” by W. C. Baker, price 40 cents. 
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Tae Great Union Paciric 
Rartroap Excursion to the One Hun- 
dreth Meridian, October, 1866. Photo- 
fre hed and Published by John Carbutt, 

31 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

List of Stereoscopic Views: Landing of 
the U. P. R. R. Excursionists at Omaha 
(1); Do. No. 2; Steamers Denver and Col- 
orado, U. P. R. R.; Group of Excursion- 
ists at Camp No. 1, Columbus, Nebraska ; 
Camp of Pawnee Indians on the Platte 
Valley ; Group of Mounted Pawnee War- 
riors; Group of Pawnee Warriors, and 
Palace Cars of U. P. R. R.; The Excursion 
Train going West; Excursion Party 275 
miles west of Omaha, October %, 1866 (1) 
and (2); Westward the Monarch Capital 
makes its way; Laying the Rails of U. P. 
R. R.—two miles aday ; The Elkhorn Club 
on the banks of the Platte; the Platte 
River opposite Platte City; The Platte 
River and Kinsley's Brigade; Commis- 
sioners and Directors of the U. P. R. R.; 
View of Camp No, 2 from Prospect Hill; 
Headquarters, Platte City, October 25th, 
1866; Representatives of the Press, with 
the Excursion; The Boys that made us 
Comfortable, All Hail; The Train at the 


One Hundredth Meridian, returning from | 


the West; The Directors of the U. P. R. R. 
at the One Hundredth Meridian ; Group of 
Distinguished Guests of U. P. R. R. at One 
Hundredth Meridian (1) and (2) ; Burnetiz- 
ing Works of the U. P. R. R. at Omaha (1) 
and (2); T. C. Durant, Esq., and Heads of 
Departments, U. P. R. R.; Engine-house 
and Workshops of U. P. R. R. at Omaha: 
South end east front U. P. R. R. Works at 
Omaha: North end east front U. P. R. R. 
Works, Omaha; U. P. R. R. Works and 
Dépot, Omaha; North end west front U. 
P. R. R. Works, Omaha; View of Omaha, 
N. T., from Capitol Hill (1) and (2); Hern- 
don House, Omaha, N. T.; Construction 
Train of the U. P. R. R. 

Dr. T. C. Durant, superintendent of the 
road, expressed his entire satisfaction of 
the views. The set of thirty-seven will be 
sent on reccipt of ten dollars, post free. 

Our Turee ANNUALS, FOR 
1865-6-7.—The best books for beginners, 
through which to get an outline of the first 
principles of Phreno.ogy and Physiognomy, 
are these Illustrated Annuals for the three 
years 1865-6-7. They contain the gist of 
ponderous volumes, with more than 50 
engraved illustrations. The three will be 
sent by return post on receipt of 40 cents. 
Address this office. 


Our Scnootpay Vistror.— 
ENLARGEMENT.—That very popular young 
people's magazine, ‘* Clark's School Visi- 
tor,” has been enlarged to double its former 
size, and otherwise materially improved. 
“Our Schoolday Visitor,” now entering 
upon the eerenth year of its publication, 
richly merits the very liberal patronage it 
will everywhere receive. Terms, $1 25 a 
year. To clubs $1, with handsome premi- 
ums. Specimen numbers, ten cents, Ad- 
dress J. W. Davenapay, Publisher, 1308 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Merric System. Pub- 
lished for the use of schools, and authorized 
by the Board of Public Instruction. Price 
50 cents. 


Messrs. Hurp & Hoveuron, 
of 459 Broome Street, have announced a 
new magazine to be is:ued monthly under 
the name of “ The Riverside Magazine for 
Young People.” According to the terms 
of the prospectus this juvenile monthly 
will abound in reading intended to inter- 
est, amuse, and improve the youthfal 


|mind. We trust the stories published will 
possess that sincere impressive character 
and that pure Christian sentiment which 
| shall sow the seeds of piety and truth in 
| tender hearts. 


We have received from D. 
Appleton & Co. “The Children of the 
Frontier,” a story of Western life for the 
“young folks.” It is full of varied 
incident, told in a sprightfy and attractive 
manner. Indeed, adults can find much 
pleasure in reading this graphic story of 
the joys and trials of two children in the 
“far West.”’ It is illustrated from designs 
by the anthor, and issued in the Appletons’ 
usually neat style of binding, etc. 


We have received the follow- 
ing magazines for December: The Aflan- 
tic Monthly, Hunt's Merchant's Magazine 
and Commercial Review, Hours at Home, 
Beadle’s Monthly, American Educational 
Monthly, Dental Cosmos, Arthur's Home 
Magazine, Our Young Folks, Catholic 
World. We would also acknowledge the 
receipt of The Quarterly of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations of America, 
Journal de Médecine Mentale, of Paris, for 
October, Nashville Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery for November. 

Tot New ANNUAL OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND PuystogNomy for 1867 
is having a very extensive sale. Agents 
are doing well with it. We have already 
printed four large editions, and the demand 
is increasing. Every family should have 
acopy. Sent post-paid for 20 cents. The 
article on BasaruLNess —Its Causes and 
Cure—is alone worth ten times its cost. 





| CHamBers’ ENcycLopepta, a 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People, is drawing toward completion. 
We have received parts 111 and 112. Inthe 
latter the elaborate article on “‘ Telegraph” 
is well presented, both with respect to 
matter and illustration. No library in any 
well-ordered household should be without 
a copy of this most interesting and in- 
| structive compilation of the Brothers Cham- 


ks. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
| mention the following, all of which may be 
| ordered through us, as in various ways and 
| degrees valuable and interesting :] 
| Araptan (Tue) Nicuts’ En- 
| TERTAINMENTs. A New Edition, revised, 
| with Notes, by Rev. G. F. Townsend. 





Tew Boo 








With Sixteen Ilustrations. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
583. Cloth, $2 25. 
History oF THE UNITED 


| States, from the Discovery of the Ameri- 





can Continent. By George Bancroft. Vol- | 


| ume IX. (The American Revolution, Vol- 
| ume III.) 8vo, pp. 506. Cloth, $3 25. 


Tue Practice oF THE St- 
| penton Courts oF INDIANA IN CRIMINAL 
| Cases. By George A. Bicknell, LL.D., 
| author of “Indiana Civil Practice.” 8vo, 
pp. vii., 518. $6 50. 
| A Wark To THe Commu- 
| wron TABLE. By Rev. J. R. Boyd. &q. 
| 18mo, pp. 122. Cloth, $1 15. 


Curious Questions. By 
Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. 12mo, pp. 292. 
' Cloth, #@ 2%. 


Maxine tHe Best or Ir; 
or, Charley's Disappointment. By Mrs. 
Carey Brock. 18mo, pp. 80. Cloth, 60 cts. 


More Ways THAN ONE; or, 
The Little Missionary. By Mrs. Carey 
Brock. 18mo, pp. 74. Cloth, 60 cts. 


Ovr Artist in Perv. [Fif- 
ty Drawings on Wood.] Leaves from the 
Sketch-Book of a Traveler, during the 
Winter of 1865-66. By George W. Carle- 
ton. Sm. 4to, tinted paper, pp. viii., 50. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Mrvor Proruets; with 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
designed for both Pastors and People. By 
Rev. Henry Cowles. 12mo, pp. x., 425. 
Cloth, $2 50. 

Rep-Letrer Days tn APPLE- 
THorPE. By Gail Hamilton (Miss M. A. 
Dodge). Sq. 16mo, pp. 141. Cloth, $1 75. 


TueCurprit Fay. A Poem. 
By Joseph Rodman Drake. With 100 Il- 
lustrations by Arthur Lumley. Sm. 4to, 
tinted paper, pp. 118. Cloth, gilt sides and 
edges, $5 50. Small edition, $1 50. 


Frank’s Hunr ror Sea- 
Suetis. By H. F. P. i6mo, pp. 352. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Mitty; or, The Hidden 
Cross. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 12mo, pp. 
186. Cloth, $1 75. —— 


Martyria; or, the Ander- 
sonville Prison. By Augustus C. Hamlin. 
Illustrated by the Author. 12mo, pp. 256. 
Cloth, $2 25. 

Tue Pittars oF TrvuTH: a 
Series of Sermons on the Decalogue. By 
E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 240. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Horse (Tue) Book; being 
Simple Rules for Managing and Keeping a 
Horse. To which are added a Few Words 
on the Horse’s Eye, Foot, and Stomach, 
with Hints on Draught. Sq. 24mo, pp. 62. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Tue Gotp BRacELET; or, 
Florence Archer's Temptations. By Caro- 
line E. Kelly. 16mo, pp. 252, Cloth, $1 25. 


NELLIE WarREN; or, The 
Lost Watch. By Lawrence Lancewood, 
Esq. 16mo, pp. 256. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue Lire oF Sruon Borivar, 
Liberator of Colombia and Peru. By Dr. 
Felipe Larrazabal. With Two Portraits 
on Steel. Volume I. 8vo, pp. viii., 410. 
Paper, $2; cloth, $2 75. 


Me.uisevus-Hipronax. The 
Biglow Papers. Second Series. 16mo, 
pp. Ixxx., 258. Cloth, $1 75. 

Mapce Graves. By the 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell.” 18mo, pp. 
268. Cloth, $1 50.—— 


ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL 


| Cuzmistry. By B. Howard Rand, M.D. 
| 12mo, pp. 399. Cloth, $2 25. 


j 


Roses anp Houiy: a Gift- 
Book for All the Year. With Original Il- 
lustrations by Steele, Herdman, Stanton, 
etc., etc. Sm. 4to, pp. xii., 146. Cloth 
full gilt, $5 75. 

A Precious Saviour ; or, 
What Jesus is to Me. By Rev. J. B. Water- 


bury, D.D. Sq. 18mo, pp. 160. Cloth, 
gilt edges, $1 50. — 
Prose Works oF Jonn 


GREENLEAF WuiTTreR. Two Vols. Por- 
trait. 12mo, pp. 473, 395. Cloth, $5 50. 


Tne Divine AtrrisuTes. 
Including also The Divine Trinity. A Trea- 
tise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, and 
Correspondence: From the “‘ Apocalypse 
Explained” of Emanuel Swedenborg 
12mo, pp. 390. Cloth, $2 25. 


Lavs Veneris, and other 
Poems and Ballads. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 12mo, pp. vii., 328. Cloth, $2. 


A Practicat TREATISE ON 
THE Diseases oF INFANCY AND CHILD- 
Hoop. By T.H. Tanner, M.D., etc. Second 
American Edition. Svo, pp. 464. $3 25. 





Tue Porticat Works oF AL- 
FRED TENNYSON. Complete Edition. Sq. 
16mo, pp. 370. Cloth, $1 50. 


| Tue Troe Cuurcn. By 
Theodore Tilton. Illustrated from Designs 
| by Granville Perkins. Sm. 4to, pp. 30. 
| Cloth, full gilt, $4. 

| Tue Science or WEALTH: 
a Manual of Political Economy. Embrac- 
ing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Fi- 
nance. By Amasa Walker. 8vo, pp. xxx., 
478. Cloth, $3 50. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE Law oF 
Personal Prorerty. Intended for the 
Use of Students in Conveyancing. By 
Joshua Williams. American Editors, B. 
Gerhard and 8S. Wetherill. Third Ameri- 
can from the Fifth London Edition. With 
Notes and References by S. Wetherill. 8vo, 
pp. ciii., 570. Sheep, $6 50. 





PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF 
Reat Prorerty. Intended as a First 
Book for the Use of Students in Convey- 
ancing. By Joshua Williams. Third Amer- 
ican from the Seventh English Edition, 
with the Notes and References to the Pre- 
vious American Editions by W. H. Rawle, 
and Additional Notes and References by 
| James T. Mitchell. 8vo, pp. 469. $5 50. 





| ~~ 

Tue Cuurcno CENTENARY 
Memortt, or Exhibition Book. By Daniel 
Wise, D.D. 18mo. pp. 117. Cloth, 70 cts. 


= a? 


Publishers’ Department. 


ADVERTISERS cram our pages, 
inside and out, with their announcements. 
The Evening Post repeats its demand for 
“ free soil,’ “free speech,” “‘ free labor,” 
“free men,” and “free trade.” In its 
| proper—not party—sense, this JourNaL 
| has always been thoroughly democratic. 
Its prospectus states what are its aims, 
objects, and ends. 





Harper’s WEFELY claims to 
give a “complete pictorial History of the 
Times,” and says of the Monthly, that “it is 
the foremost magazine of the day.” With 
capital, talent, and enterprise, there is no 
good reason why these claims should not 
be made good. The Messrs. Harper ride 
no hobbies, project no new schemes, start 
no reforms, but simply manufacture news- 
papers, magazines, and books as others 
manufacture boots, shoes, and hats; tur- 
pentine, tar, and tobacco—or as farmers 
grow “ hog and hominy’’—simply to sell. 


Tuer Gaaxy is pushing for 
popular favor, and gets it. blished twice 
a month, its interest never coole, and 
keeps alive that once awakened. Its pros- 
pectus speaks for it. 
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Tue Lirrre Corporat.— 
Mr. Sewell’s Western juvenile surpasses, 
both in real merit and in circulation, any 
similar attempt, East or West. His success 
excites the cupidity of others, and we now 
have a swarm of juvenile journals launch- 
ed on the uncertain sea of experiment. 
While we wish well to all good endeavors, 
we must award the credit to the Little Cor- 
poral of leading the van. 


Tue Cuntstran INTELLIGEN- 
CER speaks moderately and modestly of its 
_mission. It purports to be “ A Religious 


Family Newspaper,” with the venerable E. 


S. Porter, D.D., as its editor, It must con- 
tinue to be in the future what it has been 
in the past, conservative of the true and 
the good, and radical in uprooting and re- 
moving the false andthe bad. As the long- 
established organ of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, it will command the respect of all 
who read it. — 

Ture Meruoptst blends, hap- 
pily, the religious and the secular in one 


large and handsomely printed double sheet, | 


and serves up weekly enough of the true 
and the useful to save a nation—#/ a nation 
would but follow its counsele. Nor is it so 
exclusively a ‘* Methodist” as to obtain its 
substance or confine its teachings to this 
sect, but it draws inspiration from every 
source ; even our Brooklyn Heights thun- 
derer, Henry Ward Beecher, is permitted 
to transmit his intellectual lightning 
through its pages. Of course the paper 
will live and flourish. 


Tue American Baptist is, | 
perhaps, the most thoronghl; radical of all | 


our religious journals. It favors no com- 
promise with error, no conditions but re- 


pentance and reform for wicked sinners. | 


There is a large head in its editorial chair, 


and he deals in thoughts and principles, | 


evincing a purpose. 


Dortsear’s ComMmenrctar In- 
STITUTIONS.—Who has not heard of these 
famous writing masters? What young 
thick-thumbed bungler in penmansh p has 
not looked at the}‘‘ specimens,” hang up in 
the doorway, with wonder and admiration ? 
Reader, do you not almost envy the man 
who can perform such astonishing feats 
with pen andink? The Dolbears—father 
and sons—have schools in several cities, 
and have probably taught more private 
pupils than any other half dozen men in 
America. See their advertisement. 


Paper Fastener AND Brnp- 
ER.—A most useful and convenient inven- 
tion is advertised under the above title in 
our present number. We have used them 
for several years, and find them well-nigh 
indispensable. All our written descrip- 
tions of character are fastened with this 
little metallic patent. 


Tue Lorp’s Praygr Pic- 
TuRE.—Mr. L. Cowles, No. 58 Fulton St., 
New York, has brought out a very fine 
picture, in which the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Last Supper, and the heads of the Twelve 
Apostles are given. There is a vast amount 
of work in the picture, and the effect is 
both striking and impressive. The effect 
of the picture would tend to awaken a de- 
votional feeling even among children, and 
we cheerfully commend it to the heads of 
families, teachers, and others. 


Ovr Acents Asroav.—In 
London. our publications may be had of 
Mr. James Burns, No. 1 Wellington Road, 
Camberwell, 8., and of Mr. Wm. Tweedie, 


> 


387 Strand, and other booksellers. In 
Leipsic, F. A. Brockhaus; Amsterdam, 
Frederic Mller ; Paris, Gustave BDossange 
& Co., 25 Quai Voltaire ; Brussels, Charles 
Muquardt; Naples, Albert Detken; Mad- 
rid, Henry Lemming, 9 Calle de la Paz; 
South America, George N. Davis, 119 Rua 
Direita ; Rio de Janiero, Brazil, California, 
and the Pacific Coast, A. Roman, San 
Francisco. Cal.: West Indies, Stephens & 
Co., 10 Calle Mercaderes, Habana. 


| 


INSTRUCTION «IN READING 
AND OraToRY.—Mrs. Lesdernier is giving 
| instruction to classes of ladies and gentle- 





}men in New York, in these interesting 
| subjects. She also lectures before literary 
| and other societies, always with accept- 
}ance. She may be addressed at this office. 


Hon. Cates Lyon, of Lyon- 
| dale, ex-Governor of Idaho, will accept in- 
| vitations to lecture on ‘the resources of 

the Pacific Slope.” We have evidence to 
| warrant us in stating that the scientific ob- 
| servations made by Mr. Lyon in the Rocky 
Mountains will enable him to impart a vast 
fund of valuable information to those who 
may be fortunate enough to hear him. He 
is thoroughly posted as to the minerals 
and the men of the West. 


A very Goop Pen.—Stimp- 
son's scientific steel pen, with ink-retain- 
ing-holders, is really a great improvement 
on the common sort. For $2 we can send 
by post a few dozen with holder—enongh, 
| with good usage, to last a year or more. 
| Try it. 


Porr’s Essay on Man.— 
We give the first installment of this grand 
old poem in our present number. It will 
be continued, with illustrations, in future 
issues. Coming to the reader in this way, 
it will be read by all. 








Tue Two Parus In THE LIFE 
| OF Woman is an impressive lesson, and 
| must tend to warn the weak and fortify all 
}in well doing. Would the young lady 
|reader be comely?—she must be good. 
Would she be beautiful?’—she must be 
healthy and virtuous. The illustrations 
enforce the truth of our statement. 

Ovr Purenoioeicat Ciass 
is now full. Students will be in attendance 
at the appointed time, namely, the second 
Monday in January, which is the 7th. 
Whether or not a second class may be 
formed will depend on the number of ap- 
plicants not admitted to the first. 


| THar New Ririz. — The 
THUNDERBOLT is proving itself to be all, 
| and even more than the inventors predict- 

ed for it. Reports reach us from all quar- 

ters to the effect that it carries off the prizes 

at the shooting matches, and that it brings 
| down the game at long or short range. 
Such improvements have been made in the 
gun as to compel an advance of $3 on each, 
é. e., from $25 to $28. At this price it is 
still the cheapest sporting rifle in the mar- 
ket. It is the intention of the manufac- 
turers to add such ornaments, in gold and 
silver, as will make it more attractive to 
the eye, and suitable for a present. For 
these the prices will range from $40 to $50. 
But those of our subscribers who secure 
the rifle as a PREMIUM will get one of the 
best for use. 





Bounp Vo.tumes. — Copies 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1865 
and for 1866, nicely bound and lettered on 
the back, may be had post-paid at $3 50 
per copy. There is matter enough in each 
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year’s numbers to make a common-sized 
12mo. volume of rich reading matter of 
more than a thousand pages, and it is worth 
saving. 


We Must Do Ir. — Until 
further notice the subscription price of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be only $2 
a year. But—ah, those dreadful “ buts!” 
We must make such improvements in the 
JouRNAL as will involve the outlay of 
more money than our present profits will 
admit. We must make the JouRNAL bet- 
ter than it has been, in order to be “up 
with the times” and ‘keep the lead.” 

We can winter horses, cattle, and sheep 
in cold latitudes on dry husks and straw, 
but they will come out poor in the spring. 
If fed on rich hay, grain, and roots, they 
will thrive and shine. 

We can keep the Journat alive at the 
present price; but we will do more than 
this with the extra dollar we intend to ask 
for: we will make it fat and comely—good 
looking—well filled and well dressed. It 
shall be open to all knowledge the tenden- 
cy of which shall be onward and upward, 
attuned to the music of the faculties, re- 
sponsive to the demands of the useful and 
the beautiful. 

Greenbacks are good, but gold is better. 
Give us $3 in greenbacks, or $2 in gold, 
and we will make a good JouRNAL, such a 
work as shall be creditable to the cause, 
and not unprofitable to ourselves. 

Our readers are generous as well as just. 
They would not have us publish at a loss, 
nor diminish the matter. They will ap- 
preciate improvements. It is easy to fill 
cheap periodicals with cheap twaddle ; 
cheap teachers fail to call out the faculties 
of their pupils; cheap preachers can not 
obtain books and other materials with 
which to make rich sermons; cheap mor- 
tar will not make strong walls; cheap 
sugar is dirty; cheap jewelry is tawdry; 
and cheap JoURNALS are no benefit to a 
community. We go on the principle that 
the best periodicals, the best teachers, 
preachers, mortar, sugar, and jewelry are 
what every one should have, Indeed, we 
will be satisfied with nothing less. Good 
food makes good blood; poor food, poor 
blood. Good thoughts, paper, ink, types, 
engravings, presses, and so forth, make 
good JourNALS, books, and newspapers. 

We want to serve up something respect- 
able; something weighty, yet lively ; some- 
thing eoop. At $3 a year for single sub- 
scriptions, and at $2 in clubs of ten or 
more,we could realize our own wishes, give 
our readers something even more sound 
and sensible in the way of journalism than 
they have had before. 

The new terms will probably be an- 
nounced to take effect at the beginning of 
the next volume, in July of the present 
year. Those who subscribe previous to 
that date will, of course, be supplied at 
present rates. 


Tur Moon PHoToGRAPHED. 
—We recently had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing from Mr. Wakely one of those fine 
photographs of the moon which rank 
among the curiosities of science. It is 
marvelous how accurately the telescopic 
appearance of the “goddess of night,” 
with her hills and vales and other super- 
ficial irregularities, has been transferred to 
the paper. Every one who takes any in- 
terest in astronomy should have one of 
these fine pictures of silvery Luna. 


We have received valuable 
favors from time to time from Mr. Timothy 
C. Smith, United States Consul at Odessa, 
and would now take the opportunity to 
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acknowledge them. The particulars re. 
lating to the personale of Thomas Aldridye, 
the celebrated negro tragedian, which we 
published a few months back, were pro- 
cured for us by Mr. Smith. 


Aw APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 
—A correspondent says : 

I was presented with your ‘* New Physi- 
ognomy”’ a few days ago, by J. G. F., of C., 
= e nk it the finest present I ever re- 
ceived. 


Should any reader be yet undetermined 
as to a suitable Christmas or New Year's 
present for his or her “ best friend,” we 
may name “‘ New Physiognomy” as every 
way appropriate. Prices range as follows : 
nicely bound in muslin, $5; in heavy 
calf, $8; in rich Turkey morocco, full gilt, 
$10. May be sent by return post. 


= 


General Items. 








PurRENOLOGY IN PuILapeL- 
puHia.—Mr. John L. Capen, phrenologist, 
has removed from South Street to 722 
Chestnut Street, in the building with 
Messrs. Lee & Walker, music publishers. 
In this, the main public thoroughfare, we 
doubt not Mr. Capen’s services will be more 
largely sought by the good people of the 
Quaker City. 

A Pocker Lantern.—One 
of the most ingenious, convenient, and use- 
ful little lanterns we ever saw—recently 
invented—is now manufactured by Julius 
Ives & Co., 49 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and sells for adollar. Circulars describing 
the same will, no doubt, be sent on appli- 
cation. 

DrePpartep — Our esteemed 
young friend Mr. Charles V. Segar, of 
Providence, R. I., for some time phono- 
graphic reporter in our employ, afterward 
in the Treasury department at Washington, 
as private secretary to Mr. Chase, and re- 
cently in the banking-house of Jay Cooke 
& Co., where his services were highly ap- 
preciated. The Providence Journal says, 
“So far as human judgment could decide, 
Mr. Segar had a bright future before him, 
with every prospect of acquiring fortune 
and distinction. He had been suffering 
from intermittent fever, but had so far re- 
covered that he left Washington for home; 
but at Westerly, where he stopped on his 
way, he was seized with a relapse, and died 
suddenly. Mr. Segar was 31 years of age, 
and unmarried. 

ACADEMY OF Puysicat Cur- 
TURE.—Mrs. L. R. Plumb has opened a new 
hall, No. 82 Fifth Avenue, for the reception 
and training of pupils in light gymnastics. 
Her classes meet on Mondays and Tues- 
days, at 3.30 p.m. Mrs. Plumb also gives 
instruction in ladies’ seminaries, public 
schools, etc., and private lessons when not 
engaged with classes. We wish the lacy 
the best success, believing her mission to 
be most useful, not only tothe youth of our 
city, but to adults as well. 


Income AND EXPENDITURES. 
—A recent writer in discussing the proper 
portion of one’s revenue which ought to bo 
allotted to the table, says: “‘ In old times, 
one third part of one’s whole income was 
always allotted tothe table. Since women 
have grown so extravagant of money on 
their dress, perhaps one may be excused if 
he allows only one fourth part of his rev- 
enue to the table, but no ma: with the 
least self-respect will consent to red..ce the 
table allowance one farthing less than this 
share of his income. 
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| Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
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Important ANNouNCEMENT.—Rey. Henry Ward Beecher 


will furnish Regular Contributions to the columns of 


THE METHODIST 


Sor what may herein appear. Matter will | during the present year, consisting of Fortnightly Sermons, and “ Lecture-Room 


be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of % cents a line.) 


Turkisn Barus. — No. 63 
Cotumsta Street, BROOKLYN HErenTs. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the | 
Turkisu Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- | 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toa limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. | 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurg.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 A.M. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P.M. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


149 CarRLtTon AvENUE, BROOKLYN. 





Tur Hyeermn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- | 


nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Tue Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars | 
of this mode of treatment by sending for | 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of | 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 


| 





Swartwout’s Patent Me- | 


fastening Law Papers, Specifications, Pat- 


| Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, etc. 


Copyright. 


| Talks,’ reported expressly for The Methodist, revised by Mr. Beecher, and protected by 
Also a series of valuable and instructive Sermons, by the most eminent 


Pulpit Orators of the Methodist and other Churches. 


THE METHODIST 


is an eight-page Weekly Newspaper, in its eighth volume. 


It is Religious and Literary, 


Independent, Fraternal, Loyal, and Progressive. 


Asa Family Paper it is unsurpassed, and is largely patronized by Christians of every 


; name. * It is edited by 


REV. 


GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 


Assisted by the following able Editorial Contributors: 


REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 


REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D. LL.D., 


REY. 


B. H. NADAL, D.D., and 


PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 


It has a valuable Correspondence, both Domestic and Foreign; a fresh story every 


to press. 


Terms, $2 50 per year, payable in advance. 


| week for the Children, a Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Depart- 
| ment, a valuable Religious and Secular News Summary, brought up to the hour of going 


Twenty cents must be added by Subscribers in the British Provinces, to prepay post- 


age. 


LIBERAL PREMIUMS are allowed to those forming Clubs of Subscribers. 


it 


Address THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau Street, New York. 





Tue Farmer’s Recorp anp Account Book, with ApPRoPRI- 


| ATE REapDINGs AND Rutines. For Recording Business Transactions, Embracing Family 


and Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date of Bills Receivable and Payable, Names of 
TALLIC PareR FASTENER AND Bryper, for | Employees, when their Services Began, when Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 


Also, the Number of Acres of each Growing 


ent Papers, Cloth Samples, Manuscripts of | Crop, the Quantity Raised, the Amount Sold, Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and the 


every description; and for binding Maga- 
zines, Sheet Music, Newspapers, Periodi- 
cals, Pamphlets, etc., etc., of all kinds. 
Combining Security and Durability with 
Rapidity and Economy. 

This article is designed for fastening 
papers of all kinds, temporarily or perma- 
nently, as may be desired. | 

The advantages which this mode of fast- 
ening presents over all others are as fol- 
lows: 

First—It binds the papers firmly and 
securely, without fear of their coming apart | 
or tearing out, as in the case with eyelets, 
ribbon, etc. 

Second—It gives additional strength and 
support to the papers. 

Third —It is easily applied, and as easily 
removed, without injury to the papers. 

Fourth—It will bind from one to two 
hundred pages; by the aid of the Binding 
Strips, it can be made to bind one thou- 
sand. 


| Entire Amount of each. 


The whole so classified, arranged, and consolidated as to present the result of each 
year’s business transactions in the smallest possible compass, and also so simple that 
the balance sheet can be easily and correctly adjusted. 

Together with Valaable Information for Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income Required to be made to the Assessor of Internal 


Revenue. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 
Two sizes—alike in the forms, differing only in size—sent by mail, prepaid. Prices, 


$4 and $6. 


For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Premiums FoR Hovurs at 
Home.—For Twenty Subscribers ($60), a 
Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing-Machine, the 
cash price of which is $55. 

Lange’s Commentary: For fifteen sub- 
scribers ($45), the three volumes of this 
great Commentary, post-paid. For five 
subscribers ($15), either volume. 

Hours at Home is admitted to be the best 
Family Monthly in the country. It aims 
to afford pure and useful reading. It is 


Fifth—Ribbon and seal can be used with | sustained by more than 200 writers, many 
al the sizes, when required; the No. 1 | of them the most distinguished in Ameri- 
size is, however, especially adapted for it. | can literature. 


Sizth—It presents a neat and ornamental 


Terms, $3 a year; six copies for $15; 


appearance, and is so compact as not to | twelve for $30, and one free to the one who 
interfere with the smooth folding of the gets up the club. Clergymen and students 


papers. 

Simple Cutting Tool and Humerus used 
on Lever Press, for applying. Sold by all 
stationers. 

(See illustrated book.) 


W. H *“‘VARTWOUT, 100 Liberty St., | tion. 


New York 


| 


| 


of Theology receive it for $2 50. 

Bound Volumes: The first three volumes, 
elegantly bound, will be sent post-paid for 
$2 50 each, or the three for $7. For $9 the 
three volumes and a year’s subscription. 
For $5 either.volume and a year’s subscrip- 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York, 
Publishers. 








Manuattan Lire Insur- 
ANCE Company, No. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
New York. H. Stokes, President; C. Y. 
Wemple, Vice-President; J. L. Halsey, 
Secretary; H. Y. Wemple, Assistant Sec- 
retary ; S. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 

Annual Income nearly $2,000,000. 

Important new feature in Dividends and 
modes of Insurance. 

Smallest ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses less than any Cash Company. 

Liberal modes of payment of Premiums. 

Insurers receive the largest bonus ever 


given. 
Dividends made annually on all partici- 


pating Policies. 
NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 

All kinds of non-forfeiting Life and En- 
dowment Policies issued. 

Policies incontestable. 

Loans made on Policies. 

All Policies after three years non-forfeit- 
able. Bt 





Tae American Baptist.— 
A Weekly Religious and Family news- 
paper. Editors—Nathan Brown and John 
Duer. It is the only Radical paper in the 
denomination, and has been so since its 
origin, twenty-three years ago. It dis- 
cusses fully all the great issues of the day, 
both in religion and politics, and is op- 
posed to all wrong. Published at 37 Park 
Row, New York, at $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

Maenvus Manarpa, an allegory, pro- 
nounced the most graphic History of the 
Rebellion, elegantly printed, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price, 7% cents. 
Saxonized (phonetic) edition of the same 
work, 50 cents, 

Address BROWN & DUER, New York. 





A Deuicatre Sunpsecr Dett- 
CATELY TREATED.—Why Not? A Book for 
every Woman. By Prof. H. R. Storer, 
M.D. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents, 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





CuRIsTMAS AND New YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. 





Poetical Quotations, by Mrs. Hale. 3.50 
Webster's new Illustrated Diction- 
hetanesentsss pene eicuatneesee 12 00 
Southey’s Poems, 10 vols., fancy 
i ciisse -dseeinieraeenmsbees ” 15 00 
Young American's Library, 12 
Weis CHIE. 6c crencs pnthssabenes 10 
Sewing Machine (7 ded)... QW 
Howard's new Sporting Rifle (The 
Thunderbolt)... ........ én <ttdee 28 00 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
with 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, 
Libraries, etc., 2 vols.. 8 vo...... 12 00 
Supplement to the same, 1 vol., 
GRID. 6 600c0ccnce ssvesbixeesecse’ 200 
American Eloquence: a collection 
of speeches and addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of Ameri- 
ca. With biographical sketches 
and illustrative notes by Frank 
Weaver's Works for the Young, in 
Moore. 3 vols., SVO.........0.0+ 12 00 
D Ww dtek Sndedscteds ccs diuets 3 00 
Albums, $2, $3, $5, to............. 10 00 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 





Tue Prace to Ger Croru- 
ing. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 





Tue I:ttusrraTED ANNUAL, 
Reeister oF Rurat AFFarrs FoR 1866 
and 1867.—Post-paid for 60 cents. They 
contain over 250 engravings. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. tf 





Woon’s Partor GyMNAsIuM 
for developing and strengthening the chest, 
lungs, etc. Easily put up, requires but 
little space, and can be graduated to the 
use of the strongest man or weakest child, 
Send for illustrated circular to J. WOOD, 
Gymnastic Academy, No. 6 East 8th 
Street, New York. 3t* 
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Tue CuristIAN INTELLIGEN- 
CER is published every Thursday at No. 
103 Fulton Street, New York. Rev. E. 8. 
Porter, D.D., editor. 

The Christian Intelligencer is what it 
purports to be—A Religious Family News- 
paper. As such, it bestows its chief at- 
tention upon topics connected with the 
faith and the practice of citizens of the 
Divine Kingdom, believing these to be of 
more importance than any transient and 
secular interests. Yet while presenting 
Christian truth in its doctrinal and ethical 
phases, it does not and can not decline to 
point out what applications of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity should be made to all 
matters pertaining to the welfare Of per- 
sons, society, and the state. In its char- 
acter of Religious Instructor, it conscien- 
tiously aims to set forth and commend the 
doctrines, precepts, and spirit of the Im- 
perishable Word. It gives every week a 
report of the Fulton Street Prayer Meet- 
ing. As a newspaper, it endeavors to make 
a faithful report in its every issue of note- 
worthy events, without regard to party, 
sect, or place. 

It is neither conservative nor radical, 
according to the common import of these 
terms, while it is both, if regard be had to 
their true signification. It is conservative, 
in that it aims to defend what is orderly and 
wholesome and good, and radical in its 
desire to aid in the eradication from the 
habits of society and the policies of states 
of whatsover worketh an abomination or 
maketh a lie. Being in no sense a political 
organ, and allied to no faction, it is free to 
censure what may seem to be wrong, and 
to approve what it judges to be good, un- 
influenced by the passions of mere parti- 
sanship, which ebb and flow with the 
changing tide. 

The next volume will commence with 
the first issue of January, 1867, but eub- 
scriptions may begin with any number. 

Terms of subscription, $3a year by mail, 
$3 50 by carrier, in advance. 
it CHARLES VAN WYCK, Publisher. 

New Music Book For Gram- 
MAR ScHoots.— The Grammar School 
Chorus, containing Wilhem’s Method of 
Teaching Vocal Music, adapted to schools 
by John Hullah; also, selections for De- 
votional Exercises, Exhibitions, and Fes- 
tival occasions. Adapted and arranged in 
One, Two, and Three Parts, by J. B. 
Sharland, Teacher of Music in the Boston 
Grammar Schools. $1. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. it 





LapiEs’ FrreMasonry.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rozsert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Iustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

(2 This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, 
under Masonic protection’ ‘Tike Im 5 = 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several d b 
Price $1. Sent free of pos , except the 
livenhen eleon ia A + SA. 
SONIC PUB. MANUFACTURING 


A IN 
CO., 432 Broome St., New York. . 








Avdbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
= must reach the publishers by the 
1s the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, % cents a line, or $25 a column.) 





Tue NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
ApvocaTE.—THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
Socrety AND PuBLIcaTIon House publish 
a new Monthly Temperance Paper, the 
object of which is to promote the interests 
of the Cause of Temperance, by dissemin- 
ating light from every quarter upon ite 
moral, social, financial, and scientific bear- 
ing. The best talent in the land will be 
secured for its editors and contributors, 
and it will be conducted in an earnest, 
broad, and catholic spirit, becoming the 
representative of Churches and Temper- 
ance Organizations. It is the intention of 
the Society to make it such a source of in- 
formation and such an advocate of the 
Cause as shall render it not only a welcome 
visitor in the family, but indispensably 
necessary to every true friend of Temper- 


ance. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, for one year, in ad- 
a ee $1 00 


Twenty copies, to one address, in ad- 
WERGR, 6c00cscy coe. vececcgccse .....16 00 
All over twenty copies at the rate of 80 

cents per copy. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE 
BANNER. 

THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SocreTy 
AND PuBLICATION HovsE also publish a 
new Monthly Temperance Paper, especially 
adapted to Children and Youth, Sunday 
Schools and Juvenile Temperance Organi- 
zations. It will be ably edited, cach num- 
ber beautifully illustrated, and contain a 
piece of choice music, and no pains spared 
to make it a first-class paper for the chil- 
dren of America. 

The oretvongs Tang among the editors and 
contributors : a Cuy.er, Rev. 
James B. Dunn, Dr. CHaRLes JEWETT, 
Prof. A. B. Patmer, Rev. Wu. M. Tuay- 
ER, Dr. Asa D. Smiru, R. G. ParpEs, 
J. N. Stearns, Rev. Peter STRYKER, 
Mrs. F. D. Gage, Mrs. M. J. Harper, 
Mrs. J. E. McConaveny, etc., etc., etc. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Sirigle copy, for one year, in ad- 

Wcevisnickdes Seabeterenanuste 

Ten copies, to one address, in ad- 


errr 8 00 
One hundred copies, to one address, 

SIE a0: « ssn ith Khemnwnsee none 15 00 

J.N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 172 
William Street, New York. 

$2.—Tools and instructions 

complete for soldering all materials. A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars address A. P. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 4t* 


Boarpine In New York.— 
Persons visiting the city, cither for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
— that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

Torkisu Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 





Merry’s Musrum. — The 
Children’s Old Favorite. THe JANUARY 
Numser for 1867 commences the Twenty- 
seventh Year of this popular favorite of 
the young folks everywhere, and is filled 
with the choicest Stories, Pictures, and 
Puzzles. In addition to its present un- 
equaled list of writers for that class in 
America, a number of others have been 
secured, and no pains will be spared to 
make it worthy of its reputation of being 
the best magazine for Young People in the 
land. Its moral tone will be unexception- 
able, and the literary matter interesting 
andinstructive. Valuable Premiums given 
for obtaining new subscribers. Terms, 
$1 50 year in advance. Single copies, 15 
cents. Send for it. 

Address E. H. FALES, Publisher, 172 
William Street, New York. 





Dr. 8. B. Smirn’s Erecrro- 
Maenetic Macnuines.— The only ones 
where a true unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the * Six 
current” contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called “Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 

wer.’ The book I allude to will be 
ound interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

N.B. The Magnetic power of my intensi- 
Jied Direct Current raises nine pounds. 
“The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
ous a much stronger physiological effect 
han I have seen from any other apparatus. 
* B. Srtuman, Jr., Yale College.” 
Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 
Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 





“ AMERICAN Scuoo. Instt- 
TUTE,’ AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, FounpD- 
ED 1855. 

(1.) To aid all who seek well-qualified 
Teachers. Principals, School Officers, and 
Heads of Families should send full partic- 
ulars of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the ** Teachers’ Bulletin.” 

(2.) Torepresent Educated Teachers who 
desire positions. The demand for experi- 
enced Teachers is good, especially for 
those who teach Classics, Military Tactics, 
and Music. Professors of Music and supe- 
rior Female Mus'c Teachers are always in 
demand, All Teachers should have the 
* Application Form.” 

¢) To give parents informatien of good 
Schools. Facts concerning Scnools are 
properly classified and are promptly sub- 
mitted to those who seek Schools for their 
children and wards. 

The reliability of the ** American School 
Institute’ is amply vouched for by well- 
known Educators and business men in all 
sections of the country. The testimony 
will be sent when desired. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actu- 
ary, 430 Broome Street, New York. 

Branch Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Savannah. 3t 


CuickErRING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1965. 





Lans.Ey’s VERMONT ComMERCIAL CoLLEGE.—Course of Study 


more complete, and Cha‘ 


less than at any other college. Send six cents for specimens 


of Penmanship. A full Corps of Teachers. Circulars free, Laer ge 2s Music, 
a 


Mathematics, 
er’s Course in PENMANSHIP, 


washing, lights, fuel, furnished 
English, per term of thirteen weeks, 


Spring and Fall, each................ 


Winter Term opens December 6. 


inting, ae hing, French, English Branches, Classics, an 
nstruction one year 

A Boarpine DEPARTMENT connected wit 
from three months to three years, and prepare for College, or g 
rooms cared for ‘by servants, and tuition in common 


Teach- 


the College, so that Students may remain 
Reseed: T bd rd 





Tuition—Commercial Course till Graduation $35, in Advance, 


Telegraphing, $15; Piano, $10; Phonography. 
Fonmanship have taken the First Pre 


specimens of 


, $10; Ornamentals, each $10. Our 
mium at all the Fairs Where they have 


been exhibited this season, among others at the Vermont State and New England Fair, 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, held October 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1866. 
SPECIMENS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS AND STAMP. 
Stadents received at any time, either as boarders or otherwise. 
Address J. H. LANSLEY, Poultney, Vermont. 





For 1865, 1866, anp 1867. 
—Txe THREE ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND Puysioenomy, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, for these three years, contain a mass 
of interesting scientific matter. With 
more than 150 engraved illustrations. Price 
for the three, post-paid, only 40 cents. 
Address FowLer anpD WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Grey Hamr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
ooeet of aects eapias tn 
‘om of purely vegetable - 
ents. Tine icke t, most ef ious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. very Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GaBANDAN & Manrsu, 679 Broadway, 
Caswe.. & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Heceman & Co., Broadway, 
Kwapp, 362 Hudson Street, and 
Druggists y. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8. A. CLARK, Proprietors 
oonsocket, R. I. 


Gornic FurNacEs.—Srrat- 
Forp, Conn. Alex. M. Lesley, 605 Sixth 
Avenue, New York; Dear Strn—We have 
had two of your No. 10 Gothic furnacés in 
use in Christ Church in this place, one for 
two years, and one the year past. We have 
no hesitation in saying that they give per- 
fect satisfaction, and for economy, dura- 
bility, simplicity of construction and oper- 
ation are not surpassed by any furnace now 
in use. We have not as yet found it neces- 
sary to make any repairs to either of them. 
Yours truly, Jerome Dutcher, Robert H. 
Russell, Committee; Lewis H. Russell, 
Elbert Wells, Wardens. 











Waters’ SquarRE Aanp Up- 
RIGHT PIANOs, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Oreans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Month] 
perme received for the same. Second- 
and Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos turied 
and repaired. New 7-octave Pianos for 
275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
roadway, New York. 
HORACE WATERS. 


Dr. Jerome Kipper’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 

New slusic. 

Nine-Pins QvuaprRiItte.— 
The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 
tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
“ Nine-Pin,” in the centre. Complete fig- 
ures and music........ pie iatins eine 35 cta, 
Guarps WattTz, by D. Godfrey. ..35 cts, 
Mase Watz, by D. Godfrey. 15 c. for 
WEIS PROMO. 0 oon c00e- no-cecceese -85 cts, 
Twiticut Dreams WautTz, by that cel- 
ebrated com r, Chas. D’Albert. 15 c, 
for violin ; plano..............-. «.. 35 cte. 

HREE O'CLOCK GaLop, easy, elegant, 


and dansante. 15c. for violin ; piano .35 cts, 
Arran-Na-Poeve Marcu. 15 c. for vio- 





BRE Sinks ince asncescccesececces 35 cts. 
WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN. 15c. for violin; 
SIA, os. sane vncee shots veccases- coed 30 cts, 


I Have Hearp Sweet Music STEAL- 
inc—Song and Chorus. 15¢c. for violin; 
PRAM. cc0cses.. -scvescrcccecees see 30 cta. 

Tae Hauntine THovent, by Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of *‘ Thou Art So Near 
and Yet Far,” with German and En- 
PS Sea 40 cts 

“Sne Steers, Toover Nor A Star.” 
80 c. guitar; piano.................. 35 cts. 

Ir Was My Morner’s Voice. 30 c. 
GES CIN sont 0g «5-000 00900238 35 cts. 

ExceE.sior Music for Flute, Violin, Fife 
or Cornet. The most Popular Melodies ot 
the day—in 16 books—price 15 c. each 

ber. ven bers, $1. Music and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 
In Forn Eptsties To St. Jonn, Lorp BotinespRoKe. By ALEXANDER 
Pore. Wir Notes, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


——_ = 


[LooKED at from a phrenological stand-point, this Poem exhibits 
| Tare beauties not seen, or, rather, not fully appreciated, by other eyes. 
| Rightly interpreted, no objection can rest against its scientific or theo- 
logical bearings. Skeptics and bigots are alike narrow-m:nded, and 
quarrel with that which they do not, or will not, comprehend. It is 
an casy matter for poets and philosophers to furnish ideas, but not so 
easy to furnish brains with minds to understand them. The follow- 
ing must serve as our preface. ] 


It may be proper to observe, that some passages in the Essay on 
Man having been unjustly suspected of a tendency toward fate and 
naturalism, the author composed the following prayer as the sum of 
all, to show that his system was founded in free-will, and terminated 
in piety ; that the First Cause was as well the Lord and Governor of 
the universe as the Creator of it; and that by submission to his will 
(the great principle enforced throughout the Essay) was not meant the 
suffering ourselves to be carried along by a blind determination, but a 
resting in a religious acquiescence, and confidence full of hope and im- 
mortality. To give all this the greater weight, the poet chose for his 
model the Lord’s Prayer, which of all others best deserves the title 
prefixed to this paraphrase. 


A UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind ; 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill, 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the human will ; 


What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue. 


What blessings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away ; 

For God is paid when man receives ; 
To enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are ’round. 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Stitl in the right to stay ; 

lf Iam wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way. 





Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent, 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 


SS 
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Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quicken’d by thy breath ; 

O lead me, wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death. * 


This day, be bread and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou know’st if best bestow’d or not, 
And let Try will be done. 


To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies! 

One chorus let all beings raise ! 
All nature’s incense rise ! 





AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


Eristte I.—Or Tue NATURE AND 
State OF MAN WITH RESPECT TO THE 
Untverse. — Of Man, in the abstract. 
That we can judge only with regard to 
our own system, being ignorant of the 
relations of systems and things. That 
man is not to be deemed imperfect—as 
he came from the hand of the Creator— 
but a being suited to his place and rank 
in the creation, agreeable to the general 
order of things, and conformable to ends 
and relations to him unknown. That it 
is partly upon his ignorance of future 
events, and partly upon the hope of a future state, that all his happiness in the present 
depends. The pride of aiming at more knowledge, and pretending to more perfec- 
tion, the cause of man’s error and misery. The impiety of putting himself in the 
place of God, and judging of the fitness or unfitness, perfection or imperfection, jus- 
tice or injustice, of his dispensations. The absurdity of conceiting himself the final 
canse of the creation, or expecting that perfection in the moral world which is not in 
the ratural. The unreasonableness of his complaints against Providence, while on 
the one hand he demands the perfections of the angels, on the other the bodily qualifi- 
cations of the brutes. That to possess any of the sensitive faculties in a higher degree 
would render him miserable. That throughout the whole visible world a universal 
order and gradation in the sensual and mental faculties is observed, which causes a 
subordination of creature to creature, and of all creatures to man. The gradations of 
sense, instinct, thougnt, reflection, reason ; that reason alone countervails all the other 
faculties—save the spiritual. How much farther this order and subordination of liv- 
ing creatures may extend above and below us; were any part of which broken, not 
that part only, but the whole connected creation must be destroyed. The extrava- 
gance, madness, and pride of such a desire. The consequence of all, the absolute 
submission due to Providence, both as to our present and future state. 





Awakk, my Sr. Jonn! leave all meaner things 

To low ambition and the pride of kings; 

Let us (since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man, 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot ; 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit ; 
Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore, 

Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar ; 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise ; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man.* 

L. Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason but from what we know ? 
Of man, what see we but his station here, 

From which to reason, or to which refer? 
Thro’ worlds unnumber’d though the God be known, 
*Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 





* That is, to put man in right relations with the laws of life, health, and happiness, 
See Spurzheim's * Natural Lawe of Man” for an elaboration of this thought. 
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He who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worids compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 








What varied being peoples every star, 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d through? Or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain that draws all to agree, 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee? 
II. Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst thou find, 
Why form’d so weak, so little, and so blind? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less? 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove. 
Of systems possible, if ’tis confest, 
That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must fall or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 
Then, in the scale of reasoning life ’tis plain, 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man; 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 
Is only this, if God has placed him wrong ? 
Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all.* 
In human works, though labored on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God’s, one single can its end produce, 
Yet serves to second, too, some other use. 
So man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel or verges to some goal ; 
Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 
When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Now wears a garland, an Egyptian god; 
Then shall man’s pride and dullness comprehend 
His actions’, passions’, being’s use and end ;+ 








* In other words, man was made to fill a certain ners on earth—was made just as 
God intended him to be, with all the faculties and functions necessary for his use in 

] rpetuating his race. ut man has “* fallen,”” become * ted ;** has violated the 
aws of his being, and, by dissipation, crime, and disease, is not permitted to “live 

| out half his days.” God made him man. He becomes, by his own perversity, what 
he most assuredly is, a miserable sinner in more ways than one. 

j t We are told in the inepired Word that worldly wisdom is but foolishness with 
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Why doing, suffering, check’d, impell’d ; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not man’s imperfect, Heav’n in fault ; 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought ; 

His knowledge measur’d to his state and place, 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 

If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 

What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
The blest to-day is as completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago.* 

IIL. Heay’n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play? 
Pleas’d to the last he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 
O blindness to the future! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heaven, 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar 
Wait the great teacher, Death; and God adore: 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 

Man never is, but always TO BE blest: 

The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates on a life to come. ¢ _ 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind; 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way; 





Yet simple nature to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-topp’d hill an humbler heaven, 

Some safer world, in depth of woods embrac’d, 

Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





God. Those who would understand their natures, the relations which ie = Se 
ects about 


world around them, must be willing to commence with the minutest o' 
them ; must brin 


ignoran 


ce. 
* The good man, the true man, finds a heaven here below, but the perverted finds 


only torment. 


+ Let the desponding try to cu!::vate the sentiment of Hope, or at least the spirit of 
" will be done," 


uiescence in the will of Let him learn to say, a::d to feel, * Thy 
and his troubles will depart and !.is happiness begin. 


a simple, humble mind yearning for information to the task, not 
the pride and willfulness of lordly assumption. They are most learned who in their 
appreciation of the infinitude of universal intelligence meekly acknowledge their 
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GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 


THE 





SNAKES. 


From time immemorial, or at least since the 


day that our first parents sinned in Paradise, 


the serpent has been an object of abhorrence to 
the most of mankind. Especially is this the 
case with the refined and educated classes of 
civilized society. Should one speak of 
“snakes,” when in company, there will be 
immediately manifested expressions of dread 
or strong aversion. Whether or not the ac- 
count of the “ fall of man” from his first estate 
through the machination of the evil one in the 
form of a serpent gave rise to this general 
detestation of the ophidian race, we would not 
presume to say, but certain it is, that the dis- 
like we entertain toward snakes is essentially 
different from the fear we have for any of the 
savage beasts which haunt the wilderness. 
Snakes, however, are not without some in- 
teresting features, and naturalists who have 
been to considerable trouble in studying the 
habits and peculiarities of the serpent tribe, 
have felt themselves amply rewarded by the 
information obtained. Probably the most 
interesting subject for inquiry is that singular 
power possessed by some snakes to charm or 
fascinate their prey. Many are the instances of 
this charming property recorded in books of 
travel. Nearly every school-boy knows by 
heart the little poem about “ The Boy and the 
Snake,” which has a place in almost every 
“reader.” This boy was so fascinated by a 
gray snake, that every morning, until the 
spell was broken, he took his breakfast of 
bread and milk out back of his father’s barn, 
and divided it with the reptile. A gentleman 
residing in one of the Western States tells the 
following story of a recent experience in this 
line. He was walking across an unmowed 
field near his house, when his ear suddenly 
caught the sharp, clinking sound of a rat- 
tlesnake. On looking to the Teft he saw, 
not over twenty feet distant, a large rattle- 
snake, with its head erect, and brilliant 
eyes. As it made no other movement 





than a gentle oscillation of its glistening neck, 
the man paused in his walk and looked at it. 
“ Hardly,” he says, “ had I bent my eyes upon 
the snake, when I become conscious of the 
most singular sensations. The rattle seemed 
to subside into music of the softest and most 
thrilling nature. As I continued to gaze at 
the serpent, it seemed to change into the most 
brilliant hues, while feelings the most exquisite 
flowed over my soul. How long I stood there 
looking at the thing I can not say, but all at 
once a sudden movement on the part 
of the rattlesnake, perhaps to spring, awak- 
ened me to some realization of my situ- 
ation, and by a great effort I sprang from 
the spot and rushed away. The effect on 
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my nervous system was such, that for a long | 


time afterward the slightest noise would shock 
me, and any sudden occurrence induce strong 
mental excitement.” In some of the Eastern 
countries the natives exercise astonishing con- 
trol over the most poisonous serpents. The 
snake-charmers of Hindostan have a world- 
wide reputation. Lulled by their music, rude as 
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pages of the “ Mariner’s Chronicle” were our 
delight, the thrilling account of the sea-serpent 
commanded our wonder ; but we can not give 
our indorsement to the story as yet. The ap- 
pearances of the monster have been so infre- 
quent, and the accounts of those appearances 
have been so garnished with romance, that the 
practical reader is inclined to consider the 
whole thing a fabrication. The most satis- 
factory version of the sea-serpent is that given 
by Capt. Kidd. He says that which has been 
supposed to be a veritable reptile, was nothing 
more nor less than a school of porpoises fol- 
lowing each other rapidly in Indian file, each 
coming frequently to the surface at short and 
regular distances, thus exhibiting the appear- 
ance of the coils of a single object, twenty 
or more porpoises extending from one hun- 
dred to three hundred feet. We ourselves 
have frequently seen this sort of sea-serpent, 
but nothing like that figured at the head of 
this article. The gigantic boa-constrictor 
of South America may have his ocean 
complement, and we have little doubt of 
it; but when it is said that an immense 
ophidian exists in the sea some hundreds of 
feet long, it certainly is a “fish story” on a 
grand scale ; and we would have a specimen in 
some accessible museum to refer to, so that the 
rising sneer, when allusion is made to a “ sea- 
serpent,” may be effectually suppressed. The 
most beautiful and the most poisonous varieties 
of snakes are found in the countries bordering 
on the equator. The rattlesnake is found in 
nearly all parts of America, though probably 
a native of a warm climate. The small 
illustration represents a rattlesnake prepared 
to spring or bite. Wild hogs are said to 
hold the rattlesnake in the utmost con- 


| tempt, pursuing and tearing the reptile to 


pieces wherever found, and apparently with- 
out harm to themselves. In clearing new land 
in the West or South, pigs have been found 
valuable coadjutors in exterminating the 


| dangerous rattlesnake tribe. 


it is at the best, serpents will crawl from their | 


hiding-places and submit to be handled ad 
libitum by the charmer. 





THE BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 


Our large engraving above is taken from 
“ Beadle’s Monthly,” and is intended to repre- 
sent that great monster of the briny deep 
which, some maintain, has a veritable exist- 
ence. 
the “ sarpent” in said monthly is a gentleman 
whose statements are entitled to credit; but 
whether his graphic portraiture is or is not the 
product of a vivid imagination we will not 
assert. Many years ago, when the stirring 


| in our cabinet. 
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SKULLS oF Brrpos.—Mr. J. F. Le Baron, of 
Ipswich, Mass., kindly proposes to send us a 
collection of the skulls of birds for exhibition 
Mr. Le Baron is engaged in 
ornithological researches, and is a taxidermist, 


| from whom we hope to perfect our collection 
in this respect. 


The writer of the article descriptive of 


| January (1867). 
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